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J^ALLOWEENAS  A  SCHOOL  TEST. 

M  i  — ^Twenty-five  or  more  years  ago, 
he  whom  we  all  called  “Jim”  Rice 
was  sent  by  Walter  Hines  Page,  then  editor 
of  the  Forum  magazine,  to  write  a  series  of 
articles  on  what  school  children  actually  did 
after  they  had  been  taught.  Jim’s  articles 
made  a  furor.  The  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  invited  him  to  address  it  and  had 
a  merry  time  pounding  him.  Leonard 
Ayers  says  Jim  was  the  one  man  most  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  introduction  of  measure¬ 
ment  as  an  essential  of  school  management. 
Every  up-to-date  school  system  has  its  bu¬ 
reau  of  appraisal  testing  the  worth  of  a 
principal  by  the  accomplishments  of  his 
pupils.  Duluth  takes  achievements  re¬ 
corded  by  Detroit  and  so  measures  itself. 
This  is  easy  as  to  arithmetic,  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  spelling.  But  the  statesmen  who 
took  over  education  as  a  community  obliga¬ 
tion  and  passed  the  laws  taxing  all  the  people 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  some,  said 
little  or  nothing  about  arithmetic,  reading, 
writing,  or  spelling.  They  said  much  of 
union,  justice,  tranquillity,  defence,  and  gen¬ 
eral  welfare.  When  you  consider  that  it  was 
for  these  that  they  made  schools  a  com¬ 
munity  charge,  you  apprehend  how  different 
the  emphasis  is  in  tax-supported  schools 
from  what  it  might  properly  have  been  in 
parents’  pay  schools  that  stressed  scholar¬ 
ship  and  personal  power.  The  measuring 
experts  have  given  us  citizenship  scales. 
We  have  used  them.  They  are  hard  put  to 
test  performance  rather  than  promise.  But 
the  Chicago  Principals’  Club,  during  the  past 


two  years,  has  worked  out  a  civics  examina¬ 
tion  which  has  inspired  the  praise  and  imi¬ 
tation  of  schoolmasters  elsewhere.  The 
club  selected  All  Hallow  Evening,  originally 
a  festival  of  the  saints,  but  by  neglect 
twisted  into  revels  of  all  the  devils.  It  had 
become  an  occasion  not  only  of  bad  manners, 
but  an  exhibition  of  misdemeanors,  lawless¬ 
ness,  and  not  infrequently  of  serious  crime. 
Trespass,  damage,  burning  of  valuable  prop¬ 
erty,  false  fire  alarms,  and  innumerable  in¬ 
terferences  with  the  comforts  and  rights  of 
others  marked  Halloween  three  years  ago 
in  all  the  towns  we  know.  The  Principals’ 
Club  has  reduced  the  depredations  in  Chi¬ 
cago  to  really  a  marvelous  degree.  Mayor 
Dever,  after  receiving  reports  from  the  po¬ 
lice  and  fire  departments,  testified  that 
thousands  of  dollars  had  been  saved.  “The 
teachers  are  reshaping  the  community. 
The  plan  succeeded.”  So  he  said. 

Every  school  system  can  make  a  success 
of  this  project.  It  would  be  hard  to  think 
of  any  scheme  more  likely  to  win  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  a  community  for  its  schools  than  this. 
The  merchants  hung  notices  in  their  win¬ 
dows;  the  transportation  companies  in 
their  coaches:  “Halloween  Is  Coming. 
Help  the  Children  Have  a  Good  Time — 
A  Good  Mannered  One.”  The  newspapers 
helped.  The  churches  assisted.  The  paro¬ 
chial  and  private  schools  accepted  the  Prin¬ 
cipals’  Club  invitation  and  used  its  methods. 
Substitution  of  reputable  fun  for  mischief 
was  one  of  the  essential  qualities  of  the  plan. 
Jolly  parties  were  given  by  schools,  by  Ki- 
wanises,  by  Lambs,  by  Lions,  by  Rotarians, 
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by  churches,  by  parent-teacher  organiza¬ 
tions,  all  over  town.  Posters  were  dis¬ 
played  in  windows  for  a  week.  The  motion- 
picture  people  gave  free  children’s  parties 
with  programs  approved  by  the  club,  short, 
snappy  civic-duty  speeches  by  children  being 
sprinkled  among  the  purely  entertainment 
features. 

You  can  do  this.  You  will  enjoy  doing  it. 
Your  town  will  love  you  for  it.  Here  is  an 
outline  of  the  scheme  prepared  by  Principal 
Roland  Witcraft  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Principals’  Club  Halloween  Committee.  It 
would  be  fine  if  you  would  send  this  Review 
an  account  of  your  success,  after  the  event: 

(a)  About  October  i  the  principal  should 
arrange  that  every  class,  particularly  the 
classes  of  pupils  at  the  age  most  inclined  to 
mischief,  has  a  series  of  lessons  making  clear 
the  source  of  the  educational  service;  money 
from  all  the  people,  not  merely  from  parents 
of  children. 

(b)  Demonstrate  graphically  and  dra¬ 
matically  where  the  money  comes  from, 
showing  the  owner  of  real  estate,  who  pays 
the  actual  taxes,  merely  transmits  what  he 
receives  from  rental.  Show  how  every  citi¬ 
zen  who  spends  a  cent  contributes  towards 
the  rental  of  stores,  shops,  etc.,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  a  taxpayer. 

(c)  Have  the  children  show  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  fact  that  the  sum  contributed 
by  their  own  families  is  considerably  less 
than  the  actual  cost  of  teaching  for  each 
pupil. 

(d)  Have  the  pupils  bring  out  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  their  obligation  to  the  city  for 
this  benefit. 

(e)  Show  the  meaning  of  Roosevelt’s 
“You  come  to  school,  not  for  your  own  ad¬ 
vancement,  but  for  the  same  reason  that 
one  enters  the  army:  to  serve  your  coun¬ 
try.” 

(f)  Show  how  this  service  need  not  be  a 
“deferred  dividend,”  but  that  on  Hallo¬ 
ween,  now,  while  you  are  receiving,  you  have 
an  opportunity  to  show  your  gratitude  to 
your  neighbors  who  are  paying  for  your  edu¬ 
cation. 

(g)  Get  the  cooperation  of  local  officers. 


Ask  them  to  notify  you  after  Halloween  of 
the  names  of  any  offending  children  who  are 
members  of  your  school.  Let  the  children 
know  that  you  have  made  this  request,  and 
that  you  expect  ioo%  conduct. 

(h)  Cooperate  with  neighborhood  so¬ 
cieties  for  a  good  hearty  Halloween  celebra¬ 
tion  for  the  children  of  their  members. 

(i)  Address  early,  as  composition  exer¬ 
cise  by  the  children,  letters  to  parents,  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  see  that  we  have  a  well-mannered 
Halloween,  such  as  good  citizens  can  ap¬ 
prove.  Many  principals  recommend  a  Hal¬ 
loween  parents’  meeting  during  the  week  of 
October  24  with  bright  statements  of  pupils 
as  to  the  plans,  and  a  straight  talk  by  teach¬ 
ers  and  principals  asking  parental  coopera¬ 
tion. 

(j)  Organize  a  committee  of  teachers  to 
think  out  suggestions  for  a  good-citizenship 
Halloween.  Bring  it  up  at  teachers’  meet¬ 
ing  and  plan  for  systematic  observance. 

(k)  Suggest  to  parents  that  they  with 
their  children  don  the  picturesque  Hallo¬ 
ween  costumes. 

(l)  Teachers  this  year  were  quite  willing 
to  make  enquiries  of  business  men  and  other 
citizens  as  to  the  effect  of  the  teaching,  and 
from  the  returns  obtained  much  satisfaction 
and  encouragement. 

(m)  Many  principals  suggest  a  special 
pledge,  “I  promise  to  behave  myself  like  a 
good  citizen  on  Halloween,  and  to  interfere 
with  the  propriety,  the  comfort,  of  no  one.” 

(n)  Feature  the  credit  due  to  the  school 
in  the  conduct  of  every  member. 

(o)  A  school  committee  might  well  meet 
the  managers  of  the  parochial  and  other 
schools,  as  these  will  be  glad  to  cooperate. 

(p)  Form  a  Halloween  committee  of  citi¬ 
zens  and  patrons  of  the  school  who  will  give 
publicity  to  your  aims.  Try  posters  in 
windows. 

(q)  Prepare  subjects  for  short  talks  by 
children, — as  “What  I  Owe  to  Chicago.” 
“How  I  Mean  to  Show  My  Obligation  on 
Halloween.”  “Why  Does  the  Community 
Pay  for  My  Schooling?”  “Who  Pays  the 
Taxes?”  “What  For?” 

(r)  On  Monday,  the  31st,  have  a  posi- 
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tive,  encouraging,  enthusiastic,  confident 
“good-bye”  talk  to  the  children.  Express 
your  hope  and  confidence  in  their  making  a 
record. 

(s)  On  November  i  have  the  teachers  ob¬ 
tain  from  the  children  reports  on  the  success 
of  the  experiment. 

Mrs.  Taylor  of  Taylorville. — This  magazine 
considers  it  to  be  one  of  its  main  duties  to 
assist  every  motion  toward  getting  the  re¬ 
finement  of  beauty  into  the  work  of  educa¬ 
tion.  If  we  remember  correctly  it  was  about 
1750  that  an  observing  Scot  watched  the 
steam  of  a  kettle  setting  a  lid  to  dancing. 
So,  he  must  harness  playful  vapor  and  set 
it  to  work.  Comes  his  engine.  Come  a 
thousand  machines  in  one  hall,  a  thousand 
workers  who  used  to  see  green  grass  through 
their  own  windows.  Come  smoke  and 
crowded  buildings  and  slums  and  unspeak¬ 
able  ugliness  called  a  city.  All  hail  ma¬ 
chinery!  It  has  conquered  materials  and 
given  man  a  million  comforts  and  luxuries. 
And  yet  machinery  has  conquered  man  till 
he  has  no  spirit  to  enjoy  the  millions  of 
comforts  provided.  He  lives  in  a  coop. 
His  sight  is  fed  by  machine-made  monotony. 
His  children  spend  five  hours  a  day  sur¬ 
rounded  by  blackboards.  Little  wriggle- 
some  tots  are  confined  to  perfectly  regular, 
monotonous  seats  screwed  to  the  floor,  and 
afforded  merely  one  beautiful  sight,  that  of 
a  comely,  good-natured  girl  who  runs  a  risk 
from  her  environment  of  soon  losing  her  good 
looks.  Earnest  Calkins,  who  is  a  business 
man,  tells  us  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  that 
our  starved  appetite  for  beauty  must  be 
satisfied  or  we  go  back  to  the  beasts.  But 
even  factories  are  employing  artistic  archi¬ 
tects  and  landscape  gardeners.  Kitchens, 
pantries,  and  bathrooms  are  departing  from 
the  monotonous  whiteness  of  the  hospital. 
Color  and  gaiety  are  suffusing  the  plumbing. 
The  railroads  are  tinting  their  locomotives. 
Beauty  is  in  the  air.  Men  are  buying  more 
expensive  cars  which  are  no  more  service¬ 
able  but  they  are  handsomer.  The  big 
manufacturers,  the  large  builders,  are  add¬ 
ing  art  directors  to  their  staffs.  School 
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interiors  are  next.  They  are  not  beyond  the 
need  or  the  possibilities  of  the  refining  touch 
of  good  taste.  Look  at  ’em!  Would  you 
want  to  live  in  one.^  Can  you  conceive  of 
anything  more  dismal  than  a  school  house 
when  the  children  and  teachers  are  out  of  it  ? 
Let’s  take  up  a  collection  and  hire  an  in¬ 
terior  decorator  who  can  forget  everything 
he  remembers  from  schoolrooms  to  make  a 
study  of  what  children  need  to  do  in  a  school 
and  then  to  design  the  inside  of  a  school 
building  so  that  all  its  work  can  be  done, 
and  done  beautifully,  in  lovely  surroundings. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Taylor  lives  in  Taylorville,  in 
Illinois.  She  is  chairman  of  the  School 
Beautiful  Committee  of  the  State  Council 
of  Parent-Teachers’  Associations.  There  are 
many  hundred  men  and  women  in  it  and  all 
the  women  are  beautiful.  When  you  saw 
them  in  their  pageant  at  Quincy  you 
thought  these  white-robed  figures  bearing 
lighted  tapers  had  stepped  out  of  an  ancient 
marble  frieze.  Mrs.  Taylor  of  Taylorville 
has  just  issued  an  exhortation  to  Illinois. 
“Enhance  the  beauty  of  your  schools.  We 
must  grow  out  of  this  age  of  ugliness.  We 
are  growing  out  of  it.  Surround  the  coming 
generation  with  loveliness.  Teach  them  to 
make  living  less  forlorn.  Get  flowers  and 
lawns  and  shrubbery  around  your  school 
buildings.  Begin.  Never  mind  if  you 
haven’t  much  money.  Appoint  commit¬ 
tees  and  do  the  work  yourselves.  The  giving 
that  counts  is  the  giving  of  oneself.  The 
native  bushes  of  Illinois  hills  and  river- 
banks  are  disappearing.  Transplant  the 
loveliest  varieties  to  the  school  yard  and 
preserve  them.  Do  this  particularly  for  the 
disgraceful  rural  schools.  Nothing  can  be 
more  delightful  than  borders  of  sumac,  elder, 
wild  crab,  dogwood,  hazel,  and  prairie  rose. 
Cover  up,  in  towns  and  country,  the  ugly 
buildings  with  vines.  Disharmonies  of  ar¬ 
chitecture  can  be  mantled  with  green  leaves 
and  be  a  visible  proof  of  our  love  for  the  na¬ 
tion’s  children.”  Doesn’t  that  sound  good  ? 
“Enlist,”  continues  this  lady  with  a  vision, 
“the  teachers,  the  children,  the  parents, 
and  especially  the  school  boards.  Get  a 
landscape  architect.  He  costs.  But  this 
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is  a  permanent  Investment  and  you  want  the 
thing  right.  You  can  get  him  from  the 
University.  You  can  get  him  from  the  nur¬ 
series.  You  can  begin  planting  part  of  the 
plan  at  once  and  finish  as  the  years  roll  on. 
Leave  enough  space  for  play.  Get  a  flag 
staflF  where  the  beautiful  ceremonial  of  rais¬ 
ing  and  lowering  of  the  flag  can  be  performed 
with  reverent  dignity.” 

Then  Madam  Taylor  attempts  the  inte¬ 
riors.  “  Bleak”  is  the  idea  that  comes  to  her. 
My  boyhood  schoolrooms  were  so  bleak  that 
when  the  medlarks  began  larking  and  the 
chipmunks  began  monkeying  in  Arnold’s 
woods  and  the  indescribable  beauty  of  green 
trees  came  on,  no  fear  of  whippings  could 
turn  my  steps  toward  the  dinginess  of  that 
barn  of  learning  on  Cross  St.,  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan,  one  of  the  best  school  towns  of 
1870. 

“Real  beauty  can  be  put  into  ugly  inte¬ 
riors,”  says  my  lady,  “handsome  drinking 
fountains,  pieces  of  statuary,  pictures,  not 
as  curiosities.  Get  away  from  the  dreadful 
museum  idea.  Nobility,  spiritual  power, 
aspiration,  the  good  life,  are  the  ideas  in 
mind.  Have  someone  with  a  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion  and  beauty  place  the  art  works  ef¬ 
fectively.” 

Then  the  little  circular  which  comes  out 
of  Taylorville  has  a  page  “Advice.”  This 
is  it:  “For  planting — Doctor  Hieronymus, 
University  of  Illinois.  For  murals — Super¬ 
intendent  Hamilton,  Oak  Park,  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Public  School  Art  Society.  For  color 
prints — Art  Institute,  Chicago.  For  sculp¬ 
ture — Lorado  Taft,  Chicago.” 

Vive  la  Mme.  Taylor  de  Taylorville! 

Our  Pictures. — This  is  to  thank  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Probes,  editor  of  the  administra¬ 


tion  division.  New  York  State  Department 
of  Education;  and  to  compliment  Mr.  Frank 
H.  Wood,  head  of  its  division  of  buildings 
and  grounds,  for  the  illustrations  of  this 
issue. 

Wilbur  Nesbit  Makes  His  Last  Few  Re¬ 
marks. — Professor  Rose,  whose  bibliologoi 
review  after-dinner  speeches  in  this  number, 
writes  us  that  the  genial  and  always  welcome 
toastmaster  Wilbur  Nesbit  died  since  the 
booktalkers’  last  meeting.  “He  was,”  writes 
the  professor,  “the  cheeriest,  cleanest  teller  of 
good  stories  you  can  imagine.  As  a  journalist 
in  New  York  and  Chicago  he  kept  himself 
unspotted.  His  favorite  exhortation  at  stag- 
dinners  was,  ‘Let’s  imagine  our  wives  and 
daughters,  our  sisters  and  sweethearts  are 
sitting  beside  us.’  And  no  one  would  even 
have  insinuated  that  there  was  anything  of 
the  sissy  or  the  mollycoddle  about  this  virile, 
red-blooded,  magnetic,  good  fellow.” 

What’s  Your  E.  0.? — The  summary  of 
what  the  American  Educational  World  is 
doing  this  year  as  observed  by  schoolmen 
Buckingham,  Crabtree,  Judd,  and  Tigert, 
appearing  in  this  issue  as  a  review  of  na¬ 
tional  school  problems,  is  recommended  as 
a  self-appraisal  exercise  for  school  mana¬ 
gers.  Allowing  yourself  100  maximum  cred¬ 
its  for  each  paragraph  if  you  have  done 
your  whole  duty  by  the  problems  enumer¬ 
ated  in  it,  you  divide  the  total  score  by  the 
number  of  paragraphs.  The  result  is  your 
Educational  Quotient.  The  E.  Q.  of  the 
Educational  Review,  considering  its  at¬ 
tention  this  year  to  the  points  enumerated 
is,  according  to  the  proposition  submitted  by 
the  four  worthies,  exactly  100.  Rewards 
may  be  sent  by  parcel  post. 


A  REVIEW  OF  WEATHER  VANES 

Newspaper  Editors 


[Mostly  hither,  sometimes  thither,  blow  the  puffs  of  editorial  wind  when  some  urge  tells  the 
newspaper  man  he  ought  to  tell  the  world  his  ideas  on  running  schools.  These  are  the  best  selected 
from  503  extracts  furnished  by  the  clipping  bureau.] 


OLITICS’LL  GIT  YOU  IF  YOU 
DON’T  WATCH  OUT.— Although 
the  circumstances  mentioned  are  four 
years  old,  John  Finley,  whom  we  guess  to  be 
the  writer  of  this  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times y  sees  the  need  of  extending  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  tenure  to  the  supervising  positions 
in  the  schools.  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other 
large  cities  have  it  for  teachers  and  princi¬ 
pals.  But  to  stabilize  the  service  and  give 
it  continuous,  progressive  effect  the  men 
responsible  for  policies  must  be  freed  from 
all  other  obligations  than  those  of  fealty  to 
the  service. 

Politics  and  the  Schools 

“Four  years  ago  Dr.  Henry  Suzzalo,  then 
President  of  the  University  of  Washington, 
made  a  Fourth  of  July  address  before  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  in  San  Francisco,  in  which  he  had 
something  to  say  about  education  as  a  special 
instrument  of  democracy,  dealing  with 
fundamental  and  unchanging  guarantees 
that  partisan  politics  ought  not  to  affect. 
This  year  he  finds  himself  making  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  much  the  same  subject  before  this 
same  national  body  at  Seattle  as  an  ex- 
President  of  the  University  of  Washington, 
located  in  that  city,  but  speaking  out  of  a 
first-hand  practical  experience  in  the  matter 
of  political  interference  with  educational 
activities.  Though  he  makes  no  reference 
to  this,  it  must  have  given  emphasis  to  his 
statement  that  education  cannot  be  declared 
free  of  partisan  politics  until  the  profession 
of  educators  and  the  public  with  them  have 
effectively  turned  their  attention  “to  the 
State  control  of  higher  schools  and  the 


municipal  control  of  common  schools  in 
some  of  our  larger  cities. 

“He  spoke  specifically  of  Chicago  where 
‘the  most  disgraceful  demagogy  of  recent 
days  has  dragged  the  school  management 
through  a  campaign  of  misrepresentation 
which  is  almost  unparalleled.’  But  this  is 
not  the  most  dangerous  of  attacks  upon  the 
integrity  and  efficiency  of  this  ‘instrument 
of  equal  opportunity  for  human  beings.’ 
It  is,  as  Doctor  Suzzalo  intimated  four 
years  ago,  not  the  frontal  attacks  that  are 
most  to  be  feared.  In  the  long  run  those 
who  make  them  for  partisan  purposes  upon 
the  independence  either  of  the  courts  or  of 
the  schools  come  to  disaster,  though  the 
innocent  may  suffer  meanwhile.  It  is  the 
‘slanting  attack’  that  is  the  most  serious 
menace. 

“When  a  candidate  must  go  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  party  in  political  control  of  a 
city  and  procure  a  partisan  endorsement 
before  he  can  hope  for  promotion  in  the 
school  system  to  the  highest  positions 
through  the  Board  of  Education,  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  much  more  serious  than  in  Chicago, 
where  partisan  excesses  will  bring  their 
certain  remedy.  The  teachers’  positions 
are  for  the  most  part  protected  against 
political  interference  with  meritorious  ad¬ 
vancement;  but  so  long  as  the  filling  of  the 
higher  positions  is  determined  ultimately  by 
something  else  than  professional  merit  and 
personal  fitness,  the  morale  of  the  whole 
system  is  bound  to  deteriorate.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  cannot  be 
more  helpful  to  the  cause  of  public  education 
and  the  strengthening  of  its  guarantees  of 
equal  opportunity  for  human  beings  than 
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to  center  its  attention  and  that  of  the  public 
on  this  one  problem  of  freeing  education 
from  political  control  or  interference.” 


College  Men  in  Demand 

‘‘That  is  a  cheerful  story  from  New 
Haven  of  the  emissaries  of  business  stand¬ 
ing  in  line  to  offer  employment  to  Yale 
seniors  as  soon  as  they  are  graduated.  Col¬ 
lege  boys,  frequently  to  their  surprise,  used 
to  be  obliged  to  hustle  like  anything  to  get  a 
job.  Now  we  can  almost  picture  a  queue 
outside  the  office  of  the  bureau  of  appoint¬ 
ments,  w’ith  Mr.  Gary  and  Mr.  Edison,  the 
latter’s  pockets  bulging  with  questionnaires, 
waiting  anxiously  to  snap  up  the  sons  of  Eli 
before  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

“Opportunity  seems  to  be  beating  a  tattoo 
on  the  door  of  the  Yale  employment  bureau. 
Banks,  department  stores,  shippers  and 
magazines  are  listed  among  the  applicants 
for  men  of  proved  ability.  The  average 
initial  salary  offered  does  not  take  the 
breath  away.  It  is  $28  a  week.  Still,  it  is 
a  departure  for  industry  to  be  making  ad¬ 
vances  to  cap  and  gown,  putting  an  im¬ 
mediate  cash  value  on  a  college  educa¬ 
tion. 

“This  preference  for  the  college  trained 
coincides  with  the  effort  of  college  govern¬ 
ing  bodies  to  winnow  the  applicants  for  ad¬ 
mission.  More  rigid  selection  than  formerly 
is  raising  the  standard  of  undergraduate  in¬ 
telligence  and  harder  work  is  required  than 
was  once  the  rule.  The  abundance  of 
candidates  enables  the  colleges  to  pick  and 
choose.  It  is  fairly  certain  that  a  man  who 
has  gone  with  credit  through  four  years  of  a 
first-class  college  is  good  material  for  the 
business  organization  which  gets  him.  As 
soon  as  this  supposition  is  confirmed  by 
experience  college  will  be  a  sure  stepping 
stone  to  a  promising  livelihood.  The  old 
euphemism  of  every  local  paper,  that 
John  Jones,  who  did  such  splendid  work  in 
college,  ‘has  accepted  a  fine  position’  in  New 
York,  Peoria  or  Shanghai,  will  have  a  bit  of 
truth  in  it.” — Baltimore  Sun. 


The  Graduate  as  He  Is 

“President  Max  Mason  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  said  to  a  meeting  of  university 
administrative  heads  that  it  would  be  a 
sensible  day  when  the  schools  got  away 
from  the  system  of  credit  bookkeeping.  It 
assumed,  he  thought,  that  the  students 
came  to  the  universities  to  resist  education 
and  that  the  system  was  concerned  in  catch¬ 
ing  them  at  it.  The  student  matched  his 
wits  against  the  educator’s  wits  in  tests  and 
examinations,  one  trying  to  conceal  how 
little  he  knew  and  the  other  trying  to  dis¬ 
cover  it.  The  result  of  the  combat  was 
found  in  the  student’s  grades,  but  it  did 
not  follow  that  the  accretions  of  an  educa¬ 
tion  were  to  be  found  in  the  student’s  head. 
He  might  win  his  battles  and  lose  his  cam- 
paign. 

“The  final  credit  which  a  school  gives  its 
student  is  his  diploma.  That  is  a  certificate 
entitling  him  to  the  possession  and  use  of  an 
education.  It  makes  him  a  graduate  and 
entitles  him  to  come  back  at  home  coming, 
to  contribute  to  endowment  funds,  to  bet 
on  the  team,  and  take  Saturday  afternoons 
off  in  October  and  November  for  football 
games. 

“It  means,  whatever  else  it  does,  that  he 
has  spent  the  four  happiest  years  of  his 
life,  that  he  has  durable  recollections  and 
loyalties  and  probably  some  durable  associa¬ 
tions.  He  has  certain  fixed  likings  and  dis¬ 
likes,  an  idea  that  a  good  football  coach  is 
worth  three  professors  of  chemistry,  and  a 
desire  to  send  a  speedy  high  school  back  field 
intact  to  the  old  university. 

“In  going  to  college  he  has  escaped  home 
possibly  for  the  first  time.  He  gets  away 
from  certain  precautions  about  keeping  his 
feet  dry  and  into  certain  disciplinary  rules 
which  may  not  have  much  rationality  but 
which  have  a  great  deal  of  force.  They  are 
applied  by  older  students  when  he  is  callow 
and  by  him  when  he  is  older.  According  .to 
his  disposition,  the  necessities  confronting 
him,  his  dislike  of  failure,  his  willingness  to 
meet  competition,  he  gets  more  or  less  of 
what  the  institution  offers  as  an  education. 
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“If  he  is  to  be  compared  with  a  young 
Britisher  he  is  getting  more  of  Eton  than  of 
Oxford,  but  also  he  is  getting  a  great  deal 
that  has  no  relation  to  anything  English. 
It  is  purely  American.  Success  means  get¬ 
ting  his  diploma,  with  or  without  what  is 
supposed  to  go  with  it.  If  he  is  graduated 
he  has  made  good  at  the  first  test  made  of 
him  on  his  own.  If  he  drops  out  he  has 
registered  an  initial  failure  which  may  or 
may  not  count  seriously  against  him  later. 

“When  the  president  of  a  university  looks 
at  the  mass  of  the  product  he  may,  if  more  a 
university  educator  than  a  university  pro¬ 
moter,  reflect  that  the  production  lacks 
maturity.  He  may  see  that  it  lacks  real 
culture,  a  real  background  for  perception  of 
forces  and  facts.  It  may  have  been  through 
an  education  without  getting  the  essence  of 
it.  He  fears  that  in  this  the  New  World  has 
not  met  the  test  of  the  Old  World.  He  also 
will  reflect  that  in  many  human  ways  it  is  a 
good  product  and  unquestionably  it  has 
prepared  itself,  or  it  has  the  native  qualities, 
for  a  high  degree  of  specialization  when  it 
gets  into  the  higher,  professional  and  techni¬ 
cal  schools. 

“President  Mason  may  be  looking  in  the 
direction  gradually  to  be  taken  in  the  higher 
forms  of  American  education  in  which  the 
assumption  will  be  that  matured  men  have 
come  to  be  educated  to  the  top  of  their 
capacity  and  no  credit  system  will  be  applied 
to  them.  None  will  be  needed,  hardly  even 
the  final  credit  of  a  diploma.  Nothing  in 
labeling  will  be  useful  or  material.  The 
man  will  be  self-revealing.  That  will  be  at 
the  end  of  a  long  reorganization  of  higher 
American  education  and  it  may  be  that  the 
educative  processes  will  have  to  catch  the 
student  at  a  much  younger  age  to  give  him 
the  whole  works  or  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  get  them.” — Chicago  Tribune. 


Playing  Hide  and  Seek  with  High- School 
Secret  Societies 

“The  clear  meaning  of  the  anti-fraternity 
laws  is  that  school  boards  shall  not  only 
exclude  the  societies  from  the  schools,  but 


shall  discipline  scholars  who  belong  to  them 
when  they  exist  anywhere  in  the  school  dis¬ 
trict. 

“Nearly  all  of  the  rebellion  to  the  law  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  school  authorities 
have  not  tried  to  enforce  it.  They  have 
adopted  no  disciplinary  measures  and  have 
by  inaction  helped  to  bring  the  law  into  dis¬ 
repute.  There  can  be  no  answer  to  the 
assertion  that  the  Dater  act  should  be  either 
fully  enforced,  or  repealed.” — Hackensack 
Evening  Record. 

Measurements  Discount  Old  Beliefs 

“Girls  are  not  inferior  to  boys  in  mental 
ability. 

“Rural  pupils  lag  behind  city  pupils  in 
intelligence  and  educational  achievements. 

“These  facts,  contradicting  generally  held 
ideas,  were  revealed  by  his  recent  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Mississippi  school  system.  Prof. 
M.  V.  O’Shea,  University  of  Wisconsin  edu¬ 
cational  specialist,  told  members  of  the 
Wisconsin  academy  of  sciences,  arts,  and 
letters  here  today. 

‘“There  is  a  tradition  in  Mississippi  that 
the  girls  are  not  equal  to  the  boys  in  mental 
ability,  and  that  they  cannot  accomplish  as 
much  in  educational  work,’  Prof.  O’Shea 
said.  ‘I  arranged  the  data  secured  from  my 
investigation  so  as  to  show  the  status  of 
girls  as  compared  with  boys  intellectually 
and  educationally. 

“‘The  results  are  slightly  in  favor  of  the 
girls,  and  this  is  true  of  freshmen  in  colleges 
as  well  as  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  and 
high  schools.  There  is  no  marked  difference 
between  the  sexes,  but  whatever  difference 
there  is,  is  not  against  the  girls,  but  in  their 
favor. 

“‘Organizing  the  data  which  I  secured 
from  intelligence  and  educational  measure¬ 
ments,  in  small  cities  and  in  large  cities,  I 
find  the  data  convincing  that  pupils  in  rural 
sections  are  behind  pupils  in  small  cities, 
and  more  so  in  the  larger  cities,  in  intelli¬ 
gence  and  they  are  also  behind  in  educational 
achievement. 

“‘There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  is 
a  hereditary  factor  operating  here;  capable 
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people  are  leaving  the  rural  sections  and 
migrating  to  the  cities.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  rural  pupil  is  at  a  disadvantage  intellec¬ 
tually  and  educationally  when  compared 
with  the  urban  pupil.  There  is  already  a 
serious  cleavage  between  these  pupils  in 
Mississippi,  and  this  a  sociological  factor  of 
tremendous  importance.’” 

— Chicago  Tribune. 

Cody  and  Beveridge 

Even  school  superintendents  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Messrs.  Cody  of  Detroit  and 
Beveridge  of  Omaha  must  be  human  enough 
to  feel  a  thrill  at  the  comments  of  newspapers 
of  their  respective  towns.  The  Detroit  edi¬ 
tors  congratulate  the  city  on  having  Cody’s 
term  lengthened  and  his  financial  emolument 
increased.  Henry  Crane  says  a  mere  busi¬ 
ness  concern  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Detroit 
schools  would  pay  its  manager  five  times  as 
much  as  the  city  pays  its  school  head.  But, 
we  think  with  Cody,  that  no  factory  boss 
can  ever  expect  to  get  the  inner  satisfaction 
from  his  work  that  a  school  man  gets.  Here 
is  how  the  Omaha  Bee  regards  the  reelection 
of  Beveridge.  “We  congratulate  the  Board 
of  Education  on  having  again  given  to  J.  H. 
Beveridge  a  three-year  contract  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  city  schools.  It  was  a  mistake 
last  year  to  limit  his  tenure  of  office  to  a 
single  year.  A  man  so  competent,  so  tried 
and  proved  as  Dr.  Beveridge  is  entitled  to 


know  that  his  employment  runs  for  a  longer 
period  than  a  twelve-month.  Employing 
a  superintendent  for  as  big  an  institution  as 
the  Omaha  public  schools  is  not  a  matter 
comparable  to  the  hiring  of  a  janitor.  Men 
of  approved  capacity  are  not  so  numerous. 

“To  measure  the  work  done  for  Omaha 
by  Dr.  Beveridge  requires  a  survey  of  school 
history,  too  lengthy  to  be  entered  on  here. 
It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  under  his  direc¬ 
tion  the  schools  have  been  completely  re¬ 
organized,  discipline  has  been  restored  and 
maintained,  and  a  degree  of  efficiency  estab¬ 
lished  that  is  highly  creditable.  No  man 
in  public  service  has  devoted  himself  more 
assiduously  or  effectively  to  his  work  than 
has  Superintendent  Beveridge. 

“His  high  standing  among  the  school  men 
of  America  is  entirely  due  to  his  capacity 
for  hard  work,  of  which  the  Omaha  schools 
have  been  the  constant  beneficiaries.  Three 
years  more  of  Beveridge  insures  that  for 
that  length  of  time  the  city  schools  will  go 
forward,  steadily  fulfilling  their  object. 
Economy  in  management  is  assured  through 
the  cooperation  of  superintendent  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  Efficiency  in  instruction, 
and  solid  development  along  right  lines, 
keeping  the  schools  at  a  high  standard  that 
has  made  them  the  city’s  pride,  careful  ex¬ 
tension  of  service  and  the  best  possible  re¬ 
sults,  may  reasonably  be  expected  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  school  board’s  action.” 


A  REVIEW  OF  TEACHERS’  BOOKS 

Hoi  Bibliologoi 


[Remarks  upon  the  best  otFerings  of  the  profession  as  discussed  by  that  company  of  amateurs 
whom  Dr.  John  Rose  has  held  together  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  you  to  find  what  the  bookmakers 
are  saying.] 


Every  bibliologos  was  present  when 
Papa  Rose  distributed  the  books  for 
the  November  dissertations.  “This 
looks  like  a  bumper  year,”  he  said.  “You 
must  remember  that  you  are  to  render 
service  to  busy  people  who  want  to  know 
where  the  best  help  for  them  can  be  found  in 
print.  Give  a  clear  statement  whom  and 
what  the  book  is  for  and  what  it  does.  Give 
us  the  flavor  of  it.  Remember  to  talk  like 
school  people  to  school  people  and  not  like 
professional  reviewers.” 

We  then  got  into  ^e  swing  of  book-talk. 
Teaching  to  Think. — “There  came  to  me,” 
said  John  Falk,  “a  neat  little  book^  which 
resurrects  and  fills  with  new  life  an  old 
school  subject  long  neglected.  Professors 
Templin  and  McCracken,  of  the  University 
of  Kansas  realize  that  right  now  there  is  a 
crying  need  of  orderly  thinking.  It  was 
thirty  years  ago  that  President  Eliot  printed 
his  astounding  evidence  of  mushy  intelli¬ 
gence  habitually  exhibited  by  us  Americans. 
Yesterday,  Louis  Benezet  argued  that  the 
schools  of  fifteen  years  ago  were  failures  as 
shown  by  the  prevailing  lack  of  thought  in 
our  selection  of  men  to  carry  on  our  political 
business.  Our  authors  discuss  the  prevalent 
hope  of  saving  the  world  by  education. 
They  recall  to  us  the  function  of  intelligence 
in  such  salvation  with  an  especially  happy 
statement  that  ‘intelligence  at  work’  is 
‘thinking.’  They  launch  upon  the  very 
interesting  and  profitable  adventure  of 
teaching  youth  a  well-guided  mind.  I  had 
much  pleasure  meeting  in  the  pages,  friends 

’A  Guide  to  Thinking. — Olin  Templin  and  Anna 
McCracken.  Doubleday,  Page  and  Co.,  New  York. 
252  pp.  $1.50. 


of  long  ago:  percepts,  concepts,  denotation, 
connotation,  genus,  differentia,  enthymemes, 
syllogisms,  premises,  and  dilemmas,  but  I 
find  them  more  vivacious  than  they  used  to 
be,  for  their  two  sponsors  are  not  of  the  old 
take-it-or-leave-it  type  of  teacher  but  are 
inspired  with  a  conviction  that  the  training 
of  thinkers  has  no  real  public  sentiment  as 
yet  to  push  it  and  therefore  must  be  made 
attractive  and  interesting.  It  is  so  made  by 
them.  Thinking,  they  remind  us,  is  an  art. 
To  know  the  science  on  which  it  is  based  is  a 
fundamental  necessity  of  school.  To  prac¬ 
tice  right  reason  is,  they  say,  as  important 
as  to  play  football.  Our  communal  living 
has  required  the  mass  of  us  to  supply  the 
thinking  which  used  to  be  done  by  the  king 
and  his  ministers.  No  one  believes  it  is 
being  done.  No  one  believes  the  American 
public  school  is  intelligently  aiming  to  do  it. 
I  do  believe  a  large  number  of  teachers  are 
for  thinking  out  a  means  of  national  safety 
without  the  awful  cost  of  war.  I  do  believe 
the  transfer  of  loyalty  from  big  men  to 
humanity  is  going  on  here  notwithstanding 
the  rise  of  dictators  abroad.  I  do  regard 
the  coming  of  this  good  stlflF  Templin- 
McCracken,  book  as  an  evidence  of  a  move¬ 
ment  to  realize  Charles  Eliot’s  declaration 
that  a  prime  purpose  of  public  schools  is  to 
teach  the  country  to  think,  thoroughly,  in¬ 
dependently,  completely.” 

Putting  Life  into  the  Study  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion. — “Many  here,”  said  Peter,  the  Reader, 
“remember  Edwin  Miller,  solid,  witty, 
sincere,  blunt,  honest  and  companionable 
high-school  teacher.  Detroit  captured  him 
and  made  him  superintendent  of  all  her  high 
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schools.  He  has  had  Mr.  Barnes,  Detroit 
Supervisor  of  Social  Sciences,  and  Mr.  Calvin 
Coolidge  head  of  the  political  experiment 
known  as  the  U.  S.  A.,  join  with  him  in 
adopting  Solicitor  General  James  M.  Beck’s 
study  of  the  Constitution^  to  the  use  of 
schools.  President  Coolidge’s  contribution 
is  a  pointed  proposition  to  teachers  that  the 
Constitution  will  never  preserve  us  unless 
it  is  known,  understood,  and  respected. 
There  are  only  two  kinds  of  government: 
Force  and  Law.  One  spells  disaster — the 
other  means  justice,  life,  happiness,  welfare. 
The  first  ten  chapters  strike  a  new  note  in 
school  books.  There  is  a  wide  sweep  of  a 
searchlight  across  the  history  of  man’s 
struggle  for  good  government.  Then  pro¬ 
ceeds  a  narrative  so  lively,  so  personal,  so 
dramatic,  as  to  give  you  the  feeling  that 
you  were  there  in  Philadelphia  seeing,  hear¬ 
ing,  the  giants  of  reform  as  they  strode  to 
their  places  on  the  floor.  You  attend 
Franklin’s  dinner;  you  are  concerned  with 
Washington’s  headache;  you  are  worried 
lest  JeflFerson’s  idealism  will  bewilder  the 
hard-heads;  you  are  amazed  at  Hamilton’s 
proposal  for  a  government  such  as  the  war 
had  freed  us  from;  you  are  in  despair  of  any 
outcome  but  failure;  you  are  thrilled  by  the 
miraculous  effect  of  ‘Poor  Richard’s’  witty 
speech;  you  join  in  the  applause  at  his  proph¬ 
ecy  of  the  rising  sun.  This  is  a  book 
which  puts  into  the  making  of  a  formal  legal 
document  the  grip  and  vigor  of  an  epic. 
Having  shown  us  its  final  forming  our 
authors  give  us  accounts  of  its  service  in  the 
critical  periods  of  our  history.  Our  Miller 
and  Barnes  set  out  to  furnish  the  teacher  of 
this  book  with  a  means  of  rapid-fire  enquir¬ 
ies  to  ascertain  what  essentials  have  been 
grasped  by  the  young  readers.  The  average 
citizen,  they  say,  is  hazy  about  this  funda¬ 
mental  law  by  which  he  lives.  The  ordin¬ 
ances  require  the  Constitution  to  be  taught 
in  schools.  We  would  have  it  understood 
and  applied.  Accordingly  our  two  school- 

*The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  1787-1927 
— ^James  M.  Beck,  Calvin  Coolidge,  Edwin  L. 
Miller,  C.  C.  Barnes.  Geo.  H.  Doran  Co.,  New 
York  207  pp.  $1.25. 


master  editors  have  sprinkled  through  the 
volume  a  supply  of  the  modern  ‘true-false 
debatable  statements’  which  certainly  do, 
as  Sir  Isaac  used  to  say,  ‘intend  the  mind  to 
its  purpose.” 

A  Breezy  Book  on  Dinners  ard  Speeches. — 
Luther  the  literary  addressed  the  faithful: 
“Wilbur  Nesbit,  President  of  a  commercial 
concern,  as  most  of  you  know,  occasionally 
slips  into  poetry  but  his  last  book  is  on  a  new 
line.  From  his  experience  and  observation 
he  undertakes  the  difficult  task  of  telling 
you  how  to  get  the  right  flavor  and  per¬ 
fection  into  meetings  and  dinners.^  Every 
school  man  is  called  on  to  get  up  a  dinner  or 
to  speak  at  one;  most  of  us  blunder  at  it 
more  or  less  and  I’ll  bet  Nesbit  has  blund¬ 
ered  many  times,  otherwise  he  would  not  be 
able  to  give  in  the  remarkable  way  he  does 
receipts  for  correcting  the  boresome  and 
aggravating  incidents  with  which  we  are  all 
more  or  less  familiar.  For  instance,  I  have 
had  a  curious  experience  of  noticing  some¬ 
where  in  the  discouraging  course  of  my  labor¬ 
ious  attempts  to  speak  on  my  feet,  an  appall¬ 
ing  hollowness  of  my  words,  as  if  they  were 
echoing  back  from  some  empty  room.  I 
have  read  dozens  of  books  on  speaking,  but 
Nesbit  is  the  first  writer  who  describes  the 
awful  chill  that  has  come  to  me  in  those 
circumstances.  He  knows  how  to  cure  it. 
The  whole  essence  of  his  book  is  courtesy. 
You  as  speaker,  as  president,  as  toastmaster, 
are  hosts  and  the  audience  is  composed  of 
your  guests.  You  can’t  scold  them,  you 
can’t  lecture  them.  Oftentimes,  you  can’t 
instruct  them — you  must  interest  them;  you 
must  compliment  them,  please  them,  bring 
out  the  best  good  fellowship  there  is  in  them. 
“It’s  the  audience  that  makes  the  speech,” 
says  Nesbit.  “You  will  know  in  a  few 
minutes  whether  or  not  your  audience  is 
helping  you  by  its  good  will.  If  it  isn’t, 
coax  them.  You  have  no  right  to  go  before 
an  audience  unprepared.  You  should  think 
out  beforehand  the  various  critical  situations 

'After-Dinner  Speeches,  How  to  Make  Them. — 
Wilbur  D.  Nesbit.  The  Reilly  and  Lee  Company 
Chicago.  238  pp.  $2.50. 
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that  might  occur  and  you  should  have,  just 
as  an  experienced  mother  has  in  her  handbag 
when  she  takes  her  children  on  a  trip,  a 
collection  of  such  things  as  will  make  your 
children  want  to  behave.  Many  people  at¬ 
tend  the  meeting  because  they  cannot  well 
avoid  it.  There  are  social,  business,  or 
political  influences  compelling  them  to  be 
present.  This  percentage  of  the  audience  is 
entitled  to  and  deserves  the  best  you  can  do. 
If  they  are  pleased,  their  response  will  be 
hearty  and  they  will  react  pleasantly  upon 
the  others.  Nesbit  notes  one  curious  thing: 
when  the  era  of  prohibition  began  it  was  a 
common  remark  that  the  end  of  public  din¬ 
ners  had  come,  the  talkers  cannot  be  brilliant 
and  the  listeners  will  not  be  receptive;  but 
instead  of  marking  the  end  of  public  dinners, 
prohibition  began  a  period  of  increased  as¬ 
semblies  of  this  sort.  The  main  change  is: 
the  speeches  have  to  be  better  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  to  be  shorter. 

“Here  you  will  find  the  planning  and  con¬ 
duct  of  different  kinds  of  dinners  given  in 
minute  detail,  but  with  a  spirit  and  an  in¬ 
terest  that  are  nothing  less  than  charming. 
All  through,  the  audience  is  the  main  thing. 
How  a  speaker  may  tame  it,  coax  it,  carry 
it  into  any  field  of  emotion,  grave  or  gay, 
and  shepherd  its  desires,  is  described  with  the 
skill  of  a  master  manager.  Then,  too,  come 
valuable  tips  on  the  good  old  questions  as  to 
whether  one  should  memorize  a  speech, 
word  for  word,  or  make  an  abstract  and 
learn  the  headings.  He  dips  into  the  prac¬ 
tical  psychology  of  the  difference  between 
thinking  a  thing  and  speaking  it;  he  has  a 
specific  remedy  for  you  if  you  are  too  busy  to 
prepare  properly  for  speaking.  The  proper 
cure  is  ‘decline  the  invitation’;  that  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  simple  fairness  to  your  audience. 
Don’t  depend  on  a  manuscript  before  you. 
The  audience,  just  like  a  single  individual  to 
whom  you  are  talking,  is  entitled  to  be  looked 
in  the  eye.  Never  try  to  repeat  a  poem 
to  an  audience  until  you  know  it  forward, 
backward,  and  sideways. 

“You  will  find  here  how  the  informal  din¬ 
ner  may  be  kept  informal,  books  valuable 
for  toastmaster  or  after-dinner  speaker,  or 


presiding  officer;  what  to  read  or  to  have  at 
hand  for  reference.  Then  come  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pages  of  ‘suggestions  that  are 
helpful.’  Speeches,  all  of  them  modern, 
short,  and  of  the  after-dinner  variety: 
Andrew  Mellon’s,  John  Marshall’s,  Mark 
Twain’s,  Albert  Beveridge’s,  Simon  Ford’s, 
Chase  Osborne’s,  Jimmy  Schermerhorn’s, 
Henry  Van  Dyke’s,  Woodrow  Wilson’s,  Will 
Rogers’s,  and  those  of  many  other  real  spell¬ 
binders.  There  is  a  chapter  ‘Getting  Down 
to  Brass  Tacks,’  which  consists  of  a  series 
of  introductions  of  speakers  as  made  by 
toastmasters.  Last,  are  collections  of  good 
stories,  good  toasts,  and  fine  tributes.  Be¬ 
sides  being  a  highly  entertaining  and  read¬ 
able  contribution  of  a  man  widely  known  as 
a  live  wire,  the  volume  contains  so  much  of  a 
practical  review  which  school  men  and  school 
boys  and  girls  ought  to  know,  given  in  so 
persuasive  a  manner,  that  no  well  regulated 
school  library  is  complete  without  it.” 

Beating  the  Annual  Report. — Carolina 
offered  this:  “Miss  Josephine  Chase,  As- 
sltant  Director  of  the  Public  Education 
Association,  New  York  City,  has  produced  a 
novel  work.^  It  is  a  clear  verbal  photograph 
of  the  activities  of  the  entire  system  of  city 
schools,  illuminated  with  statements  of  the 
plans  and  purpose  of  each  activity;  whereas 
an  annual  report  is  often  merely  a  skeleton. 
Miss  Chase  has  given  us  a  moving,  speaking, 
educational  personality.  Starting  with 
“What  the  Kindergartens  Do”,  she  takes  us 
through  the  elementary  schools,  their  new 
style  of  grading  children  by  ability,  gives  us 
particular  cases  of  various  temperaments 
of  children  and  how  the  schools  are  serving 
them  in  accordance  with  their  capacities 
An  interesting  chapter  covers  the  try-outs  of 
new  methods  of  teaching  the  three  R’s, 
history,  geography,  and  other  school  sub¬ 
jects;  how  the  subject  matter  is  being 
modernized,  experiments  in  the  use  of  the 
radio,  moving  pictures,  and  films.  New 

‘New  York  At  School. — Josephine  Chase.  A  des¬ 
cription  of  the  activities  and  administration  of  Public 
schools  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Public  Education 
Association,  New  York.  268  pp.  $1.50. 
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York  City  now  has  fifty-three  junior  high 
schools  and  has  accepted  the  6-3-3 
the  regular  type  of  organization  for  the 
entire  city. 

“Miss  Chase  pays  special  attention  to  the 
work  of  the  New  York  schools  in  reducing 
repetition  of  grades  and  in  taking  the 
brighter  children  through  the  course  in 
shorter  time.  Her  chapters  on  the  high- 
school  service,  vocational  schools,  and  all 
the  specialties:  Board  of  Examiners,  health 
work,  visiting  teachers,  school  luncheons, 
etc.,  is  complete,  lively,  interesting  and 
sympathetic.  Principals,  superintendents, 
and  board  members  of  city  school  systems 
will  find  it  a  readable  and  inspiring  book.” 

The  Most  Urgent  Reform  Now  Needed  Is 
That  of  School  Boards. — From  Mr.  Judd  Post, 
the  suburban  Semaphore:  “Here’s  some¬ 
thing  we  should  have  had  years  ago,  a  book 
on  the  school  board. ^  It  is  more  than 
twenty-five  years  since  that  observer  of 
American  life,  Mark  Twain,  said  after  God 
had  obtained  experience  making  idiots  he 
created  Boards  of  Education.  Wm.  H. 
Payne  used  to  remark  that  the  greatest  im¬ 
pediment  to  American  education  is  school 
boards.  Why?  Because,  like  medicine,  edu¬ 
cation  has  become  so  much  of  a  science 
that  laymen  are  bewildered  by  it.  Their 
perquisites:  giving  appointments  to  teachers 
and  giving  business  to  sellers  of  text  books, 
supplies,  and  building  material  are  dear  to 
the  human  heart.  Board  members  get  no 
pay  and  too  often  pay  themselves  by  the 
exercise  of  power.  Now  comes  John  Almack, 
Professor  of  Education  in  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  in  his  direct  and  engaging  vernac¬ 
ular  produces  this  manual  for  board  service. 
He  does  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to  sati¬ 
rize  or  ridicule  but,  in  this  first  book  ever 
written  for  a  board  member,  he  sets  up  a  de¬ 
cent,  a  practical,  and  an  attractive  code  of 
procedure  for  board  service.  It  seems  to  me 
that  every  superintendent  in  the  land  would 
find  it  a  paying  investment  to  have  a  copy 
sent  to  each  member  of  his  board.  The 

^The  Schoolboard  Member. — John  C.  Almack. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  281pp.  $1.50. 


time  to  get  professional  matter  into  the 
cosmos  of  a  school  trustee  is  immediately 
after  his  appointment.  Walker  found  that 
solicitation  for  subscription  to  educational 
magazines  was  successful  if  made  within  a 
week  of  taking  office.  For  a  short  period  the 
member  would  try  to  read.  Then,  finding 
that  none  of  his  colleagues  were  bothering 
with  education  he  ceased  to  take  the  wrap¬ 
pers  from  his  journal  and  fell  into  doing  as 
the  others  do.  It  isn’t  difficult  to  realize 
that  the  absence  of  interest  in  educational 
matters  is  an  illogical  condition  for  a  board 
of  education.  But  when  that  ignorance  is 
accompanied  by  a  persistent  messing  into 
purely  scholastic  concerns  you  have  the 
condition  alluded  to  by  Twain  and  Payne. 
Almack  shows  the  contrast  between  this 
condition  and  that  of  engineering,  industry, 
and  schools  not  of  the  public  system  but 
which  have  trustees. 

“Here  are  some  of  the  high  points  of  the 
book:  schoolboards,  a  creation  of  the  state; 
their  service,  of  paramount  importance; 
membership,  a  position  of  great  dignity  and 
responsibility;  the  trustee  is  a  state  officer; 
membership  in  a  state  society  of  school 
boards  is  essential.  You  will  be  interested 
in  Chancellor’s  list  of  desirables  and  un¬ 
desirables  on  schoolboards  and  Almack’s 
comments  on  it.  Usually  poor  board  mem¬ 
bers  appear  as:  young  men,  failures,  old 
men  retired  from  business,  politicians, 
newspaper  men,  the  uneducated,  men  in 
subordinate  positions,  women.  Almack 
gives  a  score  card  for  school-board  efficiency 
with  twenty  qualities  to  be  scored. 

“Well,  I’d  like  to  recite  the  table  of  con¬ 
tents  but  that  is  not  the  style  of  review  you 
people  favor.  I  must  call  attention  to  the 
critical  bibliography,  an  amazing  list  of 
articles  and  books  with  a  terse  appraisal  of 
each.  There  is  a  powerful  chapter  on  school- 
board  ethics.  Members  need  training.  The 
man  who’s  out  to  get  things  for  himself,  to 
sell  life  Insurance  to  the  teachers  to  take  care 
of  the  interests  of  the  party  leader,  to  do 
any  of  those  well-known  acts  that  shame  the 
schools  should  be  compelled  to  pass  an 
examination  on  this  chapter  before  admis- 
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sion  to  the  board.  A  hundred  national 
trade  associations  have  codes  of  ethics. 
Boards  of  education,  concerned  with  manag¬ 
ing  a  system  which,  more  than  any  of  those, 
has  the  particular  duty  of  training  in  ethics, 
has  no  code.  So  John  makes  ’em  a  trial 
one,  putting  the  fostering  of  moral  character 
first,  and  then  abstention  from  public 
criticism  of  all  employees  from  Superintendent 
down.  As  I  read  the  list  of  qualities  ob¬ 
viously  needful  for  board  members  and 
imagine  working  in  an  organization  so  con¬ 
stituted  I  see  myself  in  a  heaven  on  earth. 
You  can’t  punch  a  hole  in  any  one  of  his 
eighteen  requirements  for  board  member¬ 
ship;  you  cannot  deny  that  every  city  you 
have  ever  known  has  had  a  good  supply  of 
men  living  fully  up  to  these  requirements. 
If  you  should  get  ministers  to  preach  these 
and  newspapers  to  print  them  and  public- 
school  associations  to  insist  on  observance, 
you  would  do  one  of  the  most  patriotic 
services  you  ever  performed.” 

The  New  Big  Educational  Job. — ^The 
General  took  the  rfoor.  “Some  of  the  older 
ones  here  remember  Jo  Hart.  He  has  given 
summer  courses  in  our  University  of  Chicago 
looking  toward  an  infrequent  but  in  my 
opinion  a  true  conclusion  that  more  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  education  of  grown¬ 
ups  than  to  the  training  of  children.  We 
have  made  a  good  beginning  with  the 
youngsters  but  the  adult  world  is  undoing 
our  work  with  startling  success.  Jo’s  book^ 
is  based  on  his  studies  of  society  in  every 
state  in  the  Union.  Mature  humanity  has  a 
false  philosophy  of  life  and  the  world.  Hasty 
psychologists  are  stupidly  announcing  the 
absurdity  that  the  mind  gets  a  set  early  in 
life  and  after  that  we  learn  no  more.  It’s 
untrue;  it’s  immoral;  it’s  suicidal.  We  are 
never  beyond  learning  and  improving. 
Laziness  is  the  curse  of  adulthood.  The 
‘alien  agitators’  whom  complacent  stagna¬ 
tion  finds  bothersome  have  the  punch  that 
we  should  have  ourselves.  But,  along  with 
the  Fundamentalists  and  the  Ku  Kluxers, 

‘Adult  Education. — ^Joseph  K.  Hart.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Co.,  New  York.  341  pp.  $2.75. 


we,  too,  defend  our  Chinese  wall.  The 
steam  engine  pushed  material  advantages  so 
far  ahead  that  the  spiritual  mind  isn’t  up 
to  where  Socrates,  and  Jesus  were.  Jo  has 
more  than  three  hundred  pages  of  practical 
suggestions  of  what  we  can  do.  His  studies 
of  the  remarkable  advance  of  little  Denmark 
in  this  direction  result  in  very  enheartening 
plans.  He  makes  me  think  of  a  scheme  I’ve 
wanted  to  carry  out  for  years.  I  want  some¬ 
one  to  endow  an  old  man’s  college.  Why,  I 
could  now  get  ten  times  more  advantage  out 
of  a  university  than  I  got  as  a  young  duck. 
For  centuries  government  has  maintained 
compulsory  military  training.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  people  want  to  live  and  help  live, 
not  to  kill  and  be  killed.  Everybody  knows 
that  the  world  needs  more  working  brains 
more  than  it  needs  bombs — more  tutors 
and  less  shooters.  Read  the  book;  it’s  full 
of  good  adventure  told  with  punch  and 
push.” 

Education  Stops  Too  Soon. — “One  of  the 
promising  signs  of  awakening  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hart  hails,”  continued  the  General, 
“is  the  work  of  the  American  Library  As¬ 
sociation.  This  fine  civilizing  force  work¬ 
ing  with  the  Carnegie  Corporation  is  issuing 
a  set  of  books  under  the  general  title 
Studies  in  Adult  Education.  Already  there 
have  appeared  *  Educational  Opportunities 
for  Young  WorkerSy  by  O.  D.  Evans;  The 
University y  by  A.  H.  Hall-Quest;  Corres¬ 
pondence  Schoolsy  Chatauquas  and  LyceumSy 
by  J.  S.  Noffslnger;  and  New  Schools  for 
Older  Students y  by  Nathaniel  PefFer,  all 
printed  and  sold  for  the  Library  Association 
by  the  Macmillan  Company.  The  last 
named  book  is  here.‘  It  hammers  home 
the  ideas  I  have  just  been  repeating.  Edu¬ 
cation  for  children  is  well  under  way.  It 
doesn’t  particularly  interest  nor  help  the 
great  mass  of  the  world.  The  people  who 
need  education  most  are  the  mature  mass  of 
citizens  who  are  blythely  blundering  along 
making  little  use  of  the  education  the  be- 

‘New  Schools  for  Older  Students. — ^Nathaniel 
Peffer.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  250  pp. 
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ginnings  of  which  were  given  them  when 
young.  What  do  we  need?  Forums. 
Here’s  a  first-class,  particularizing  chapter 
on  them.  Here’s  a  similar  account  of 
people’s  institutes.  You  may  here  learn 
of  New  York  City’s  School  for  Social  Re¬ 
search,  the  Rand  School  of  Social  Science, 
the  Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School  for  Working 
Women,  a  similar  one  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  of  others.  Women’s  clubs. 
League  of  Voters,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Hebrew  Associations,  the 
church  auxiliaries,  the  secret  orders,  the 
industrial  organizations,  museums,  and  their 
actual  programs  make  an  encouraging 
array  and  give  you  a  mine  to  draw  from  if 
you  get  entagled  with  a  working  committee 
and  have  to  outline  a  season’s  w'ork.  There 
is,  beyond  the  illiteracy  service  and  the 
Americanization  campaign,  a  fine  beginning 
for  adult  education.  It  dangles  no  degrees 
nor  hope  of  higher  pay  before  its  partici¬ 
pants.  Its  grip  is  on  the  natural  human 
appetite  for  improvement.  How  to  make 
it  last  and  grow  stronger  is  a  problem  worth 
attention  by  every  healthy  mind.  It  must 
be  different  from  the  old  dictatorial  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  schools.  It  must  be  based  on 
equality  of  leader  and  led,  both  searching 
truth  and  not  afraid.  It  means  adult 
America  examining  itself.  It  means  an 
intelligent  search  for  solution  of  the  problems 
of  social  misery.  It  means  a  healthy  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  undemocratic  idea  of  uplift. 
The  workers  and  the  foreign  born  are  sick  of 
being  patronized.  Their  intellectual  life  is 
more  virile  than  that  of  many  of  their 
would-be  helpers.  The  folk  who  now  need 
education  most  are  those  whose  incomes  are, 
say,  about  $2,500  a  year.  The  beginnings 
are  promising.  The  goal  is  good.  The 
revolt  against  the  formality  of  curriculums 
and  courses  is  healthy.” 

Grown-Ups  Demand  More  Nutritious  Edu¬ 
cation. — “Your  educational  library  will  not 
be  complete  without  John  Noffsinger’s  book.^ 

’Correspondence  Schools,  Lyceums,  Chautau- 
quas. — John  S.  Noffsinger:  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.  145  pp.  $1.50. 


He  gives  a  short,  snappy,  history  of  the 
University  extension  movement,  now  about 
sixty  years  old.  Our  own  President  Harper 
organized  a  course  when  he  was  a  young 
man.  When  he  became  President  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  he  made  extension 
teaching  an  essential  feature  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  From  Chicago  the  idea  spread  to 
other  institutions  and  today  the  greater  part 
of  University  extension  is  done  by  corres¬ 
pondence.  The  present  general  situation  is 
described  fully  and  then  comes  an  account 
of  the  different  kinds  of  correspondence 
schools,  their  methods,  full  lists  of  the 
amazing  number  of  subjects  they  teach, 
their  methods  of  enrolling  students,  teaching 
them,  examining  them.  There  are  analyses 
of  the  student  body  and  descriptions  of 
instructional  methods,  costs,  and  the  status 
of  the  correspondence  schools.  Mr.  NofF- 
singer  finds  that  more  American  adults  are 
seeking  education  through  correspondence 
schools  than  in  any  other  channel.  There  is 
a  growing  need  for  such  an  agency.  It  could 
not  get  a  million  and  a  half  of  new  students 
every  year  unless  the  demand  were  active. 

“The  account  of  the  lyceums,  which 
began  in  1829  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  service  by  introducing  worth-while 
topics  into  the  daily  intercourse  of  families, 
neighbors,  and  friends,  is  fascinating.  They 
aimed  to  elevate  the  amusements  of  the 
community,  to  help  young  people  save 
money  by  keeping  away  from  dancing  mas¬ 
ters  and  military  exercises,  to  use  neglected 
libraries,  to  raise  the  character  of  district 
schools,  to  begin  collections  of  minerals,  etc., 
etc.  The  Chautauqua  began  in  1874  is 
going  strong.  So  is  the  modern  lyceum. 
There  are  given  here  lyceum  and  chautauqua 
courses  in  full  and  the  programs  of  univer¬ 
sity-extension  lectures.  From  studies  made, 
the  book  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the 
level  of  adult  education  is  too  low.  The 
educational  content  is  a  trace.  Entertain¬ 
ment  is  provided  but  not  as  elevating  as  it 
should  be  without  diminution  of  the  enter¬ 
taining  feature.  The  machinery  is  in  good 
working  order.  The  people  behind  these 
movements  are,  through  their  annual  con- 
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ferences,  urging  progress  and  improvement. 
Adults  are  clamoring  for  better  education 
and  they  will  get  it.’* 

More  Readers  Than  Books. — “The  latest 
of  the  Library  Association’s  publications*  to 
appear  is  the  cooperative  work  of  the  librari¬ 
ans  of  Seattle,  Milwaukee,  Boston.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  Province  of  Ontario, 
Cleveland,  and  Indianapolis.  It  notes  a 
surprising  growth  of  adult  appetite  for 
education  and  a  lack  of  enough  books  of  the 
sort  this  new  element  seeks.  It  records  that 
libraries  need  to  organize  consulting  and 
advising  service  to  these  people;  that  the 
public  library  should  know  and  report  local 
opportunities  for  adult  education;  and 
should  aid  with  adequate  book  supplies. 
The  appetite  is  now  greater  than  the  supply 
of  food.  Humanized,  readable  books,  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  to  adults  who  have  never 
had  or  who  have  lost  the  reading  habit, 
must  be  written  and  supplied.  Half  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  not 
within  reach  of  a  public  library.  There 
must  be  state-wide  service  organized.  This 
sounds  like  business,  doesn’t  it?  Well,  you 
read  this  book  and  it  will  wake  you  up. 
England,  Denmark,  British  Columbia,  many 
a  European  country,  including  the  Scandi- 
vanian,  is  moving  ahead  in  this  new  and 
different  adult  education.  What  parti¬ 
cularly  touches  us  teachers  is  the  chapter  on 
development  of  reading  habits.  The  com¬ 
mission  recommends  that  public  library 
staffs  employ  elementary  and  high-school 
supervisors  of  reading  skilled  in  inspirational 
allurement  to  contact  with  books.  The 
whole  report  is  lively,  timely,  progressive, 
and  fine.” 

Putting  Brains  into  High-School  Service. — 
“But  we  must  still  hang  on  to  our  classes  for 
illiterates  and  for  immigrants.  This  modern 
handbook^  by  two  experienced  workers  in  the 

‘Libraries  and  Adult  Education. — A  study  by  the 
American  Library  Association,  published  and  sold  for  it 
by  the  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  284  pp.  $2.50. 

®Adult  Elementary  Education. — Hulda  Cook, 
Edith  Walker,  Scribners,  New  York.  407  pp. 
$1.80. 
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Cleveland  schools  agrees  with  and  improves 
my  idea  of  how  these  classes  should  be  con¬ 
ducted.  The  genial  Jones  who  superintends 
the  Cleveland  schools  says  this  book  is  the 
result  of  laboratory  experiment  in  them  and 
that  much  trial  and  tribulation  was  endured 
until  the  error  was  squeezed  out  and  the 
success  herein  preserved  was  adopted  as  the 
official  course  in  the  classes  there.  The 
authors  realize  that  citizenship  is  the  prime 
purpose  of  all  tax-supported  schools.  They 
are  tired  of  the  thin  community  civics  that 
dwells  too  much  on  the  local  garbage  can. 
They  don’t  care  much  for  the  machinery  of 
government.  Neither  do  I,  nor  does  Mr.  Sign¬ 
post,  yonder.  So  these  ladies  work  out  the 
spirit  of  interdependence  which  keeps  us 
going.  From  a  realization  of  that  they 
expect  to  arouse  a  feeling  for  democracy. 
In  the  adult  school  as  in  the  day  school,  the 
texts  pump  up  enthusiasm  for  the  “best 
government  in  the  world”  and  let  it  go  at 
that.  Fine!  We  believe  that  the  vision  of 
the  fathers  was  of  a  wonderful  government 
of  equality,  life,  liberty,  justice,  and  happi¬ 
ness.  But  many  a  thoughtful  Dane,  and 
Swede,  and  Czech  in  my  night  classes  has 
had  hard  work  to  see  in  our  government  in 
1927  the  perfection  our  text  books  claim  for 
it.  Why  not  tell  these  foreign  born  and 
natives  that  the  scheme  has  missed  lire  and 
that  our  civic  organism  is  constipated  with 
the  virulent  poisons  of  graft,  politics,  and 
corruption,  and  that  instead  of  burying  our 
heads  in  the  sand  of  patriotic  imagination 
we,  all  of  us,  must  make  real  the  ideals  of 
the  fathers?  Ed.  Miller  of  Detroit  says  the 
last  Municipal  election  in  Chicago  shows 
what  bunk  our  public  education  is. 

“The  Misses  Cook  and  Walter  have 
speeded  up  the  night-school  service  by  push¬ 
ing  reading,  in  place  of  the  dear  old  outworn 
oral  word-listing,  to  the  front.  They  have 
brought  measurement  of  pupils’  achievement 
as  a  test  of  teachers’  success  into  this  service. 
It  is  time.  In  my  night  schools  I  have 
seen  sleepy  old  fuddyduddies  dawdling 
along  with  methods  discarded  from  day 
schools  in  the  last  century.  Teaching  adults 
is  no  Sunday-school  job  requiring  only  a 
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sweet  manner  and  a  kind  heart.  It  needs 
more  skill  and  science  than  the  day  schools 
need,  for  the  period  is  about  one-hundred 
times  shorter.  This  book  recognizes  that.  Its 
fundamentals,  its  reasoning,  its  curriculum, 
its  many  tests,  its  very  intelligently  selected 
stories,  anecdotes,  and  extracts,  strikingly 
adapted  to  the  interest  of  the  people  con¬ 
cerned,  recommend  the  book  to  all  bright 
teachers,  like  me,  who  enjoy  an  artistic  task 
carefully  done  in  a  workmanlike  manner.” 

Democracy  without  Slush. — “While  we 
are  talking  of  adults  I  would  like  to  make  you 
acquainted  with  this  book.^  It  is  the  most 
gripping  thing  I  have  read  in  years.  What’s 
it  about?  Us.  The  people  who  work. 
The  mainsprings  that  keep  us  going.  Wil¬ 
liams  bares  human  instincts  and  emotions 
like  a  Victor  Hugo,  but  you  feel  closer  to  the 
real  men,  here, — less  distracted  by  the 
feeling  that  the  artist  is  painting  a  word  pic¬ 
ture.  You  really  sense  the  inner  workings 
of  the  mind  of  our  common  man.  The 
rapidly  succeeding  anecdotes  would  seem 
bewildering  if  they  wxre  not  so  logically  a 
part  of  the  epic  portrayal  of  the  spirit  of 
the  humanity  around  us.  Racy?  Why 
the  pages  fairly  shout  at  you,  so  human  is 
their  stuff.  You  hear  diggers,  architects, 
doughboys,  ministers,  prostitutes,  kiddies, 
dagos,  morons,  heroes,  and  then,  right  on 
their  echoes,  the  apt  interpretation  of  some 
master  of  life  and  mind.  I  could  hug  this 
Whiting  Williams  man,  he  has  sounded  such 
depths  and  brought  up  such  treasures.” 

“Say,  General,”  interrupted  the  Sign¬ 
post,  “Are  you  advertising  a  Barmecide 
menu?  You  are  great  on  the  ‘how’ — tell 
us  something  of  the  ‘what’.” 

“Why  to  be  sure.  Old  Semaphore,”  re¬ 
plied  the  General.  “This  is  a  treatise  on 
democracy.  But  it  is  humanized.  It  is 
an  exposure  of  your  ignorance  of  me  and 
of  the  other  fellow.  It  is  a  gospel  of  fellow¬ 
ship  so  mastefully  done  that  neither  Mr. 
Mencken  nor  Sinclair  Lewis  could  find  a  hole 
in  it  to  put  their  T.  N.  T.  in.  It  is  a  treatise 

'Mainsprings  of  Men. — ^Whiting  Williams. 

Scribners,  New  York.  313  pp.  $2.00. 


on  team-work;  but  it  is  composed  like  a 
symphony.  It  is  a  manual  of  leadership 
for  the  benefit  of  the  led.  It  is  a  guide  to  a 
Utopia  not  beyond  reach.  It  is  a  list  of 
good  things  that  have  been  done  and  of 
others  that  can  be.  It  escapes  the  sneers 
of  the  Polyanna  ridiculers  by  giving  enough 
facts  to  keep  the  feet  on  the  ground.  It’s  a 
search  for  what  the  secret  of  healthy  men’s 
attitude  toward  work  is.  It’s  a  confident 
finding  of  it.  It’s  a  tonic  medicine  for  whin¬ 
ing — and  you  know  our  business  has  as 
much  of  that  complaint  as  any.  It’s  a  work¬ 
ing  out  of  the  thesis  that  the  true  purpose  of 
industry  is  the  making  of  men.  Post  has 
warned  me  that  I  may  have  given  you  the 
idea  that  this  book  is  merely  a  rhapsody. 
Far  from  it.  The  author  does  not  slop 
over  anywhere.  He  even  has  a  score  or  so 
of  problems  and  book  titles  at  the  end  of 
every  chapter — problems,  by  the  way,  that 
beat  anything  I  ever  saw  in  interest  and 
fascination — and,  note  this,  there  is  an 
index.” 

A  Pleasing  Ratiocination. — My  last  as¬ 
signment  is  a  book’^  that  enlightens  you 
about  the  working  of  the  machine  by  which 
on  this  mundane  sphere  all  these  things  are 
accomplished.  Professor  Herrick  tells  how 
human  behavior  is  being  examined  in  the 
method  of  natural  science.  “What  do  we 
do  with  our  brains?”  The  ancients  in  suc¬ 
cessive  eras  had  the  personality  residing  in 
the  heart,  moving  to  the  bowels,  tarrying 
in  the  midriff.  What  are  the  teachings  of 
1927?  Read  Herrick,  and  you’ll  find  out. 
More,  you’ll  find  the  finding  so  agreeable, 
the  search  illumined  by  so  many  flashes  of 
sentiment  and  wit,  that  you  will  think  your 
hunting  is  as  fascinating  as  a  game.  What 
the  business  of  various  parts  of  your  nervous 
system  is,  how  your  schoolboy  memory  of 
physiology  must  be  modified,  you  will 
learn  through  a  series  of  arguments  that 
will  delight  your  taste  for  logical  presenta¬ 
tion.  Rats  are  not  men.  But  they  are 
more  easily  studied.  They  have  vital 

'Brains  of  Rats  and  Men. — C.  Judson  Herrick, 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  382  pp.  $3.00. 
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reserves.  Often  you  wish  you  had.  Im¬ 
pulse  is  the  main  resource  of  a  rat.  If  it’s 
yours,  you  are  ratty.  Mankind  has  grown 
up.  We  have  improved  upon  the  behavior 
patterns  of  rats.  We  can  prepare  ourselves 
and  help  others  to  prepare  for  the  good  life. 
Apparently  the  rat  can’t.  We  must  con¬ 
ceive  devotion,  poetry,  love,  beauty,  and 
mystery.  The  cultivation  of  these  finer 
humanities  is  what  makes  life  worth  living. 
We  repudiate  any  sciences,  biological  or 
otherwise,  that  would  disarticulate  these 
from  ourselves.  We  are  better  than  rats. 
This  is  what  Professor  Herrick  brings  us  by 
a  journey  as  instructive  and  engaging  as  you 
could  desire.” 

The  Swing  to  Health. — Then  Dr.  Batwell, 
our  professor  of  health,  and  looking  the  very 
picture  of  it,  so  upstanding,  hard  fleshed,  and 
fit  that  whenever  you  look  at  him  you 
resolve  to  lead  a  better  life,  put  on  the  table 
his  small  suit  case  which,  opened,  displayed 
a  whole  library  and  said,  “These  seventeen 
beautiful  volumes  represent  the  contribu¬ 
tion  sent  by  the  publishers  of  school  books 
since  July  first  and  indicate  the  awakening 
of  the  school  world  to  the  big  duty  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  old  rule  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
to  the  duty  of  fitting  everybody  to  survive. 
Truly  has  dear  old  Cicero  remarked,  Hom¬ 
ines  ad  deos  nulla  re  propius  accedunt  quam 
salutem  hominibus  dando** 

SalvCy*  exclaimed  Henry  the  Humanist. 

“America  first,”  clamored  the  Steve¬ 
dore. 

“That  is  to  say”  translated  the  doctor, 
“the  teacher  of  physical  training  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  others  together;  for,  in  the 
words  of  Eddie  Guest  ‘not  love  nor  honor 
wealth  nor  power  can  give  the  world  a  cheer¬ 
ful  hour  without  health.’  Every  teacher, 
all  of  you,  should  be  required,  every  morn¬ 
ing  to  spend  ten  devoted  minutes  reading 
from  these  splendid  books.  My  first^  is  a 
readable  personal  manual  which  Dr.  Irving 
Fisher  says  has  been  worth  a  million  dollars 

'Rest  Working. — Gerald  Stanley  Lee.  The 
Coordination  Guild,  Northampton,  Mass.  4CX3  pp. 
$2.50. 


to  him.  Angelo  Patri  said  it  made  a  new 
man  of  him.  It  is  concerned  with  self 
control,  the  stoppage  of  waste  energy,  the 
way  gently  to  smother  wrong  health  habits 
and  cultivate  new  ones.  It  is  illuminated 
with  stories,  anecdotes,  experiences,  and 
uncommon  sense.  The  wrong  use  of  the 
neck;  the  amazing  fatigue  that  comes  from 
sitting  wrongly  on  the  spine;  the  magic  of 
bodily  balance;  the  cure  of  fear,  worry,  de¬ 
pression,  and  blues;  the  gland  bugaboo; 
how  to  live  to  be  a  hundred  and  happy;  ad¬ 
vice  to  women;  are  some  of  the  important 
things  which  you  ought  to  know  and  here 
may  learn.” 

“This  big  book^  is  on  health  and  school 
by  the  consulting  health  officer  of  the  city  of 
London.  It  seeks  to  end  the  dissociation 
of  school  hygiene  from  education  and  to 
secure  healthy  schools  so  that  every  child 
may  have  his  chance.  You  will  find  current 
ideas  of  play  discarded.  It  is  not  relaxa¬ 
tion  nor  letting  off  superfluous  steam.  It 
is  satisfying  the  cry  of  developing  nerves 
and  muscles  for  exercise.  Neglect  of  it  is 
breeding  disease  and  crime.  The  chapter 
on  the  spine  is  startling.  A  third  of  the  men 
who  enter  Yale  need  treatment  for  round- 
shouldered  deformity.  Where  did  they 
come  from?  The  so-called  best  schools. 
The  school  desk  and  the  restriction  of  the 
child  to  it  is  a  physiological  misdemeanor. 
Glasgow  schools  do  not  screw  the  seats  to 
the  floors,  children  should  not  be  fixed. 
He  praises  the  seating  of  Minneapolis 
schools  and  movable  furniture  generally. 
He  goes  extensively  into  mental  develop¬ 
ment  and  healthy  nervous  states.  He  gives 
a  wealth  of  intelligence  tests  and  urges  sex 
instruction.  If  it  isn’t  taught  in  school,  it 
will  come  too  late.  For  the  home  and 
church  do  not,  cannot,  and  will  not  attend 
to  it.  Our  Dr.  Judd’s  discoveries  as  to  read¬ 
ing  are  here.  The  urgent  need  that  we  in¬ 
struct  our  teachers  in  the  hygiene  of  vision 
is  elaborated.  This  is  a  veritable  encyclope¬ 
dia  of  school  health,  so  well  indexed  as  to  be  a 

'The  Fundamentals  of  School  Health. — James 
Kerr,  M.  D.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  850 

pp.  ^8.00. 
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reference  book  needed  in  the  office  of  every 
principal  for  consultation  on  demand.” 

A  Real  Anthology  of  Health. — Dr.  Thomas 
Wood  is  professor  of  physical  education  in 
Columbia  University,  Clifford  Brownell 
served  as  assistant  director  of  health  in  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  Connecti¬ 
cut.  They  have  produced  this  valuable 
volume.^  It  is  a  text  book  for  reading  and 
study.  The  author  expects  the  teachers  of  it 
to  engage  in  discussion,  to  agree  and  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  statements  quoted  and  to 
come  through  with  an  equipment  of  facts 
and  beliefs  appertaining  to  health,  education, 
and  service.  To  that  end  there  are  ques¬ 
tions  provocative  of  independent  thought 
at  the  end  of  every  chapter.  The  source 
material  is  selections  from  the  ancients  and 
the  moderns  upon  health,  games,  hygiene, 
the  Greeks,  the  English,  athletics,  football, 
Spartan  discipline,  proper  playgrounds, 
parenthood,  personality,  sex,  morality,  a 
real  sport,  Herr  Jahn  and  his  turnverein, 
fatigue,  and  duty.  I  counted  four  hundred 
and  twenty  live  topics.  There’s  a  chapter 
of  definitions,  fine!  one  on  aims  and  ob¬ 
jectives,  quoting  Bonser;  Thorndike;  Kil¬ 
patrick;  Dewey;  Uncle  Jo  Lee,  the  play¬ 
ground  apostle;  Bobbit;  M.  V.  O’Shea;  and 
hardly  any  of  the  dear  old  authorities  now 
buried  under  the  conclusions  of  the  men  of 
1927.  Look  at  this —  a  chapter  of  quotations 
on  the  prevention  of  war.  I  never  saw  that 
in  a  school-book  before.  And  of  course: 
Tests  and  measurements.’  So  here  we 
have,  for  the  first  time,  a  book  of  quotations 
similar  to  what  we  have  of  the  poets.  But 
these  are  all  extracts  on  school  and  health. 
It’s  a  mine  for  me.  Every  time  I  get  a  call 
to  make  a  speech  I  needn’t  worry  on  ac¬ 
count  of  lack  of  time.  I  shall  take  down 
my  Wood  and  Brownell,  pick  my  chapter, 
read  it  over,  and  impress  my  audience  with 
the  belief  that  the  speaker  knows  his 
specialty.” 

A  School  Health  Course  Ready  for  Im¬ 
mediate  Use. — “Quite  different,  but  none 

‘Source  Book  in  Health  and  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion. — ^WooD  AND  Brownell.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.  590  pp.  $2.00. 


the  less  engaging,  is  this  trim  treatise^  by 
the  genial  John  Beveridge  who  runs  the 
schools  of  Omaha  in  collaboration  with 
Charlotte  Whitcomb,  supervisor  of  nurses 
and  health  education.  John  says  Miss 
Whitcomb  and  he  and  the  Omaha  teachers 
worked  for  six  years  trying  out  a  health 
program  in  the  schools.  Not  until  they 
had  discarded  the  less  workable  features 
and  perfected  the  successes  did  they  write 
the  manuscript.  The  responsibility  is  upon 
us  of  keeping  the  well  child  well  and  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  physically  imperfect  child  up  to  a 
better  standard.  Every  teacher  is  keen  to 
do  this.  Give  us  a  definite,  simple,  at¬ 
tractive  manual;  give  us  a  let-up  from  much 
less  important  desirabilities  and  we’ll  show 
you  wonders.  This  book  is  such  a  manual. 
It  starts  with  specific  guidance  for  the 
teacher  and  then  takes  up  the  good  old 
virtues  of  cleanliness,  proper  eating,  teeth- 
washing,  restfulness,  cheerfulness,  and  all. 
A  remarkable  advantage  of  the  book  is  that 
it  is  like  getting  some  new  convenience 
that  doesn’t  have  to  be  put  together  from 
scattered  parts.  It’s  all  set  up  and  ready  to 
start.  The  lessons,  stories,  demonstrations, 
pictures,  posters,  dramatics,  pageants,  drills, 
are  not  only  arranged  in  progressive  se¬ 
quence  by  grades,  but  each  grade  is  divided 
into  months.  So,  what  you  have  here  in 
this  handsome  volume  is  a  course  of  study  in 
health,  beautifully  printed  and  bound, 
handsomely  illustrated,  and  timed  to  the 
season  of  swatting  the  fly  or  buying  your 
rubbers.  A  fine  piece  of  work,  Charlotte 
and  John.  The  bibliologoi  waves,  to  Omaha 
and  you,  congratulations  and  thanks.” 

A  Sensible  Scot  on  a  Troublesome  Topic. — 
“Everybody  here  has  had  many  times  the 
sorrowful  experience  of  trying  to  be  decent 
to  the  exasperating  youngster  who  won’t 
sit  still,  nor  mind,  nor  be  silent,  nor  talk 
at  the  right  time.  Every  teacher  knows 
the  parent,  the  perpetual  species  who  tells 
you  that  John  is  a  nervous  child.  I  have  a 

^Our  Health  Habits. — Whitcomb  and  Beveridge. 
Rand  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago.  608  pp.  $2.00. 
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kindly  little  book^  on  that  young  person 
by  Dr.  Cameron,  physician  in  charge  of 
the  children’s  department  of  Guy’s  Hos¬ 
pital.  He  reminds  us  that  mental  dis¬ 
turbances  do  exist  in  children  for  whom 
care  of  their  physical  state  is  most  pains¬ 
taking.  Were  it  not  for  the  susceptibility 
of  children  to  upsets  of  the  mind  it  would 
be  as  simple  to  rear  them  as  to  grow 
live  stock.  The  doctor  proceeds  to  discuss 
the  care  of  children  before  they  go  to 
school,  the  formation  of  complexes,  the 
growth  of  character,  faults,  and  virtues, 
disturbances  of  equilibrium,  naughtiness, 
sleep,  fidgets,  sex  troubles,  misuse  of  toys 
and  books,  destructiveness,  cruelty,  and  so 
on.  It  is  a  very  readable  book.  You  may 
recommend  it  to  your  teachers  with  no 
thought  of  a  task.  Its  cases  are  interesting 
enough  to  lead  one  to  read  on  without  any 
compulsion  from  a  sense  of  duty.  If  you 
add  it  to  your  collection  you  are  likely  to 
have  frequent  occasions  when  some  bothered 
teacher  appeals  to  you  for  advice  regarding 
some  pestering  boy  or  girl  and  you  can  be 
of  distinct  service  by  proffering  this  work. 
For  Dr.  Cameron  is  not  at  all  depressing. 
He  talks  like  a  good  Scot,  plainly,  philosophi¬ 
cally,  without  fuss  or  worry.” 

Much  Health  in  a  Small  Compass. — “My 
next  is  a  teacher’s  book^  by  a  teacher  of 
teachers.  Doctor  Averill  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
Reminding  us  of  the  importance  of  health 
and  that  its  band  wagon  is  in  the  big  parade 
and  that  duty  calls  us  to  climb  on,  “toot 
sweet,”  the  learned  author  presents  us  with 
two  fine  chapters  on  the  teaching  of  hygiene 
as  it  is  done  in  the  best  schools  today. 
Doctor  Cubberly  selected  Averill  to  compose 
a  book  that  would  not  only  outline  the  health 
program  for  schools  but  that  would  give  to 
teachers  what  they  themselves  need  to 
know  if  they  are  effectively  to  put  the  pro¬ 
gram  through.  I  think  it  skillfully  done. 

^The  Nervous  Child. — Hector  Cameron,  Oxford 
University,  American  Branch,  New  York.  233  pp. 

^Educational  Hygiene. — Lawrence  Averill. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  Boston.  546  pp.  $2.60. 


The  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  come 
along  together  in  proper  proportion  and  re¬ 
lation.  The  tests  and  measurements  of 
health  conditions  are  within  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  ordinary  teacher.  School 
sanitation  is  covered,  up  to  date;  mental 
hygiene  gets  a  good  share  of  attention  as 
does  community  service.” 

Encroachment  of  Health  And  Safety  Upon 
Old  Established  Educatiorual  Bunk. — “George 
Payne  and  Louis  Schroeder  are  now  New 
Yorkers,  the  first  a  Professor  of  Sociology  in 
New  York  University;  the  other.  Attending 
Physician,  N.  Y.  Nursery  and  Child’s 
Hospital.  Their  health-and-safety  book^ 
is  both  an  exhortation  and  a  guide.  It  urges 
all  school  systems  to  reconstruct  their  health 
curriculums  and  shows  them  how  health 
and  safety  go  with  reading,  writing,  arith¬ 
metic,  history,  geography,  nature  study, 
science,  measurements,  and  school  manage¬ 
ment.  The  authors,  I  think  very  properly, 
believe  that  history  teaching,  as  now  done, 
implants  too  many  dead  facts  incapable  of 
germinating  and  of  growing  to  any  useful 
product.  They  believe  that  it  is  of  more 
value  to  have  prevented  death  and  maiming 
in  30,000  cases  since  1906  than  to  have  killed 
300,000  men  in  a  battle  that  need  not  have 
been  fought  at  all.  History  should  be 
taught  to  the  end  of  affecting  behavior. 
Current  history  is  more  valuable  than  is  the 
ancient.  Teach,  therefore,  as  history,  the 
present  work  of  the  board  of  health,  the 
traffic  cop,  the  fire  department,  and  man’s 
efforts  to  conserve,  improve,  and  increase 
the  blessings  we  have.  That’s  the  spirit  of 
the  book.  I  know  you  people  are  proud  of 
your  Peloponnesian  war,  your  ablative  abso¬ 
lute  and  other  dead  seeds  in  your  culture 
bin.” 

“Just  a  moment,  doctor,”  said  the 
Suburbanite,  “all  those  here  that  are  proud 
of  these  things  will  signify  by  keeping  their 
hands  down.  There,  doctor,  not  a  hand 
against  you!  But  like  the  usual  medico, 

'Health  and  Safety  in  the  New  Curriculum. — 
Payne  and  Schroeder.  American  Viewpoint  Society, 
New  York.  317  pp.  $2.00. 
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you  can  see  anywhere  any  disease  you  want. 
Why,  my  son,  this  is  the  most  modernist 
educational  group  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Chicago 
is  the  prime  city  for  calling  down  the  speaker 
who  intimates  that  his  audience  has  the 
particular  faults  which  he  wants  to  slap.” 

A  History  of  Physical  Training. — “If 
that’s  the  case”  retorted  the  doctor,  “I’ll 
say  that  my  next  book^  will  be  read  by  each 
of  you,  for  it  is  up  to  the  minute.  Emmett 
Rice  teaches  in  the  Normal  College  of 
the  American  Gymnastic  Union.  In  the 
handsome  volume  issued  by  the  Barnes  Co., 
who  have  published  a  whole  library  of  physi¬ 
cal  education  works,  he  tells  you  what 
America  and  the  other  nations  are  doing  in 
this  line  and  how  they  came  to.  Cong  Fu 
gave  a  daily  dozen  to  the  ancient  Chinese. 
Here  are  pictures  of  them.  You  may  learn 
here  about  the  Swedish  System  and  its 
fight  with  the  turnverein.  The  ordinary 
citizens  will  like  the  book;  the  physical 
training  people  will  dote  on  it.” 

Exercise  for  Health  and  Beauty. — “Pro¬ 
fessor  Staley,  University  of  Illinois,  likes 
the  good  old  word  ‘calisthenics,’  as  signify¬ 
ing  beautiful  strength.  He  uses  it  as  the 
title  of  this  handsome  book^  which  is  a 
compendium  of  lesson  plans  of  exercises  for 
schools,  colleges,  and  clubs,  designed  to  give 
health,  strength,  grace  of  movement,  and 
beauty  of  form. 

What  Sport  Does  to  the  Mmd.- — “Elmer 
Berry,  physiologist,  hygeist,  physical  educa¬ 
tor,  coach,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  director,  treats  of  the 
philosophy  behind  our  noble  service.  In 
his  last  book^  he  gets  into  the  psychology 
of  baseball,  the  temperament  for  base 
stealing,  for  tagging  the  runner,  for  getting  a 
bunch  of  runs.  Coaching  foot  ball,  crowd 
psychology,  the  personality  of  players,  the 
control  of  emotions,  the  character  of  the 

*A  Brief  History  of  Physical  Education. — Emmett 
Rice,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.  276  pp.  $2.00. 

’Calesthenics^ — S.  C.  Staley.  A.  S.  Barnes  Sc  Co., 
New  York.  338  pp.  $3.00. 

®The  Philosophy  of  Athletics. — Elmer  Berry.  A. 
S.  Barnes  Sc  Co.,  New  York.  214  pp.  $2.00. 


coach,  morale,  ideals  of  sportmanship, 
the  cultivation  of  manliness,  are  some  of 
the  themes  Bro.  Berry  handles.  I  think 
he  treats  them  like  a  real  sport.” 

Fun  and  Skill  for  the  Girls. — “And  here  is 
a  snappy  little  benefit^  for  the  girls  by  the 
Misses  Botteral,  Bonnie  and  Ronnie,  of 
the  department  of  physical  training  in  the 
high  school  of  St.  Joseph,  which  is  in  Mis¬ 
souri.  My  good  Mother  w'ould  have  gasped 
at  this  book  when  she  was  a  teacher.  But 
now  she  calls  my  attention  to  its  brightness 
and  charm.  Nobody  nowadays  begrudges 
the  girls  their  tumbling,  their  rolling,  their 
striding,  their  standing  on  their  heads.  Our 
pair  of  jolly  authors  put  a  spirit  of  fun  into 
their  program.  They  list  and  describe  the 
varied  cartwheels,  balances,  roly-polies, 
spins,  and  flips.  The  pictures  and  diagrams 
are  effective.  It’s  a  bright  “book.” 

Wisely  Szvim  or  Gladly  Sink. — “Tw^o  more 
bright  women,  Lyba  and  Nita  Sheffield, 
College  teachers  of  swimming,  offer  a  manual 
and  pedual  of  their  art."  They  begin  with 
an  account  of  the  first  American  swamming 
schools,  Boston,  1837  wfith  John  Quincy 
Adams  at  61  plunging  headlong  into  the 
water  from  a  spring  board  six  feet  high  and 
swimming  a  quarter  of  an  hour.” 

“You  don’t  have  to  be  a  president  to  do 
that”  said  the  General,  “I’m  sixty-five  and 
I  dive  more  than  six  feet  every  day  and 
stay  in  the  pool  longer.” 

“ — because  I  showed  you  how”  said  the 
doctor.  “Our  lady  authors  demonstrate 
the  old  slnk-or-swlm  method  of  learning. 
The  book  has  swimming  processes  arranged 
in  logical  progression  and  with  a  chapter  on 
how  to  teach.  What  necessities  of  swim¬ 
ming  you  can  develop  without  going  near  the 
water  are  surprising;  breath  control,  strokes, 
floating  positions,  and  others.  Here  you 
will  find  faults  and  corrections,  safeguards, 
swimming  for  children,  dives,  plunges, 

’Tumbling,  Pyramid  Building  and  Stunts  for 
Girls  and  Women. — The  CorrERALs.  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.,  New  York.  143  pp.  $1.60. 

^Swimming  Simplified. — The  Sheffields.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.  297  pp.  $2.00. 
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rescues,  resuscitation,  sports,  stunts,  water 
pageants,  and  other  delights.  I  call  it  a 
gem  of  the  very  first  water.” 

A  Big  Benefaction  for  the  Primary-school 
Players. — “Now  comes  an  athletic  program’ 
for  the  elementary  schools,  beautifully  done, 
made  clear  by  diagrams  and  photographs 
written  by  Leanora  Andersen  who  developed 
it  as  director  of  physical  education  in  the 
State  Normal  School,  Normal,  Illinois.  It 
is  arranged  according  to  seasons.  It  is 
graded  according  to  the  ages  of  the  children. 
After  a  common  experience  of  seeing  athletic 
games  of  children  give  a  pitiful  amount  of 
interest  and  value  to  their  participants.  Miss 
Andersen  saw  that  the  complicated  team 
plays  should  be  split  into  their  elements  and 
these  taught  to  groups  of  children.  We  have 
learned  to  do  this  with  arithmetic  and  spell¬ 
ing.  It’s  good  pedagogy.  So  here  is  a  pro¬ 
gressive  series  of  athletic  exercises  for 
children.  They  begin  with  simples;  the 
interest  is  maintained.  They  lead  up  to 
soccer,  to  dodge  ball,  to  captain  ball,  to 
basket  ball,  to  long  base,  and  to  baseball. 
Here  are  skill  tests  and  measurement  of  prog¬ 
ress.  The  book  is  splendid.  It  is  a  beni- 
son,  a  boon.  It  means  worlds  to  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  limping  along  with  their 
lack  of  guidance  but  with  a  craving  for  play. 
The  boys  will  be  profited,  but  more,  the 
girls.  We  thank  you.  Lady  Leanora,  you 
are  a  benefactor.” 

The  Charm  of  Apparatus  W ork. — “Two 
Normal  school  instructors:  Wittich  and 
Reuter,  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin,  capitalize  for 
us  their  experience  and  ingenuity  in  a  work^ 
for  teachers  in  junior  high  schools,  high 
schools,  and  colleges.  Why  will  a  teacher 
say  that  boys  and  girls  don’t  care  for  appara¬ 
tus  work.?  Because  he  doesn’t  know  how 
to  teach  it.  Climbing  and  swinging  and 
the  varied  movements  on  the  apparatus  are 

*An  Athletic  Program  for  Elementary  Schools. — 
Leanora  Andersen.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 
York.  134  pp.  $2.00. 

-Exercises  on  the  Apparatus. — Wittich  and 
Reuter.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.  110  pp. 
$2.00. 


Still  pleasant  sensations  in  the  life  of  man¬ 
kind,  carried  down  through  the  ages  from 
the  good  old  times  when  we  lived  in  the  tree 
tops.  All  the  gymnasium  devices  are 
treated  here  with  specific  cures  for  the  ennui 
which  the  lazy  and  backward  physical 
trainer  gives  as  a  reason  for  his  remaining 
so.” 

Some  Books  That  Penetrate  the  Hearts  of 
Girls. — “Mary  Mathews,  Professor  and 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics, 
Purdue  University,  presents  two  volumes,^ 
neat  and  spruce,  which  I  prophesy  will 
become  prime  favorites  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schools.  For  they  are  written 
and  illustrated  in  a  manner  indicating  that 
everything  which  teachers  had  to  do  in  the 
early  days  of  handling  domestic  art  and 
science  in  the  school  can,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  be  made  the  occasion  of  the  pupil’s 
self-teaching.  This  means  a  big  gain  for 
efficiency.  Not  only  is  it  very  important 
for  Mary  to  gain  the  self  direction  involved 
in  changing  print  into  action  but,  by  reliev¬ 
ing  the  teacher  of  a  vast  amount  of  direction¬ 
giving,  such  books  give  her  the  time  needed 
for  follow-up  and  individual  advice  by  which 
the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  girls  are  advanced.  My  wife 
tells  me  that  these  books  are  simply  fascinat¬ 
ing.  The  care  of  babies,  the  camp  cookery, 
the  picnic  management,  the  table  etiquette, 
the  gift  suggestions,  the  charming  pictures, 
will  make  their  way  straight  into  every  girl’s 
heart.” 

A  Solid  and  Strengthening  Course  for  High 
School  Girls. — “Miss  Wellman’s  book^  comes 
from  her  department  of  home  economics, 
Indiana  University,  and  meets  a  demand  for 
stiffer  work  in  the  food-teaching  in  high 
schools,  since  the  lower  grades  have  de¬ 
veloped  so  extensively  that  the  former  high- 
school  courses  were  largely  repetition  of  what 

^Clothing  and  Textiles.  180  pp.  $1.10;  and  Foods, 
Cookery,  and  the  Care  of  the  House. — Mary 
Mathews.  Little  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  297  pp. 
$1.10. 

-Food  Study  for  High  Schools. — Mabel  Well¬ 
man.  Little  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  528  pp.  $1.50. 
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the  girls  had  had  below.  So  here  you  have 
the  good  solid  food  of  learning  with  balanced 
diets,  cost,  standards  and  tables,  structure 
and  composition,  beating  the  butcher  before 
he  beats  you,  getting  your  money’s  worth 
when  the  vegetable  man  comes  round.  In 
short,  here  is  a  text  book  with  which  the 
teacher  who  knows  her  business  will  put  her 
girls  through  a  course  of  reasoning  and 
practice  as  thorough,  as  dignified,  as  de¬ 
veloping,  as  any  geometry  class  ever  got.” 

“There,  dearies,”  said  the  doctor,  putting 
the  books  back  into  his  case,  “I  have  made 
you  acquainted  with  seventeen  of  the  most 
recent  offerings  in  the  most  important  field  of 
education.  I  do  not  say  this  because  I  am 
in  it.  I  am  in  it  because  I  believe  it.  When 
we  meet  we  say  not,  ‘how  do  you  read  ?  ‘How 
do  you  write’  but  ‘how  do  you  do?’  That 
is,  ‘how  do  your  muscles  work?’  When  we 
part  we  say  ‘farewell,’ — which  means  ‘be 


well.’  When  we  drink  a  toast  it  is  not  to 
your  geometrizing  nor  Latinizing  but  ‘here’s 
to  your  very  good  health.’  Omaha,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  Atlanta,  some  other  cities,  have 
moved  a  good  way  into  their  great  duty 
of  health  instruction.  But  the  majority 
of  schools  and  colleges  are  woefully  dere¬ 
lict.” 

“Speaking  of  Food,”  said  Carolina,  “let 
us  give  an  illustration.”  At  that,  Martin 
and  Stevie,  with  the  steadiness  that  comes 
from  a  realization  of  the  earnestness  of  life, 
carried  in  the  narrow  table  with  the  white 
linen  concealer.  Lifted,  it  disclosed  egg- 
and-lettuce  sandwiches,  brown  and  yellow 
wheels  of  home-baked  cakes.  Came  fizzelty 
water,  cocoa  and  tea,  much  entertaining 
talk  and  affectionate  au  revoirs  to  the  pair  of 
Roses  who  for  the  nineteenth  time  had  been 
our  hosts. 


THE  BRIDGE  BUILDER 

An  old  man  traveling  a  lone  highway. 

Came  at  the  evening  cold  and  gray. 

To  a  chasm  deep  and  wide. 

The  old  man  crossed  in  a  twilight  dim, 

For  the  sullen  stream  held  no  fear  for  him, 

But  he  turned  when  he  reached  the  other  side. 

And  builded  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 

“Old  man,”  cried  a  fellow  pilgrim  near, 

“You  are  wasting  your  strength  with  your  building  here. 
Your  journey  will  end  with  the  ending  day 
And  you  never  again  will  pass  this  way. 

You  have  crossed  the  chasm  deep  and  wide. 

Why  build  a  bridge  at  eventide?” 

And  the  Builder  raised  his  old  gray  head, 

“Good  friend,  on  the  path  I  have  come,”  he  said, 

“There  followeth  after  me  today 
A  youth,  whose  feet  will  pass  this  way. 

This  stream  which  has  been  naught  to  me. 

To  that  fair-haired  boy,  may  a  pitfall  be. 

He,  too,  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim. 

Good  friend,  I  am  building  this  bridge  for  him.” 


A  REVIEW  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRESS  AND 

PROBLEMS 

Burdette  R.  Buckingham,  J.  W.  Crabtree,  Charles  H.  Judd,  John  J.  Tigert 

[Answering  the  editor’s  question:  “What  are  the  main  ideas  uppermost  now  in  the  school  world?” 
these  four  gentlemen,  who  are  respectively  Director  of  Research,  Ohio  State  University;  Secretary  of 
the  National  Education  Association;  Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago;  and 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  furnish  lists  of  which  this  is  a  compilation.  On  behalf  of 
you,  who  profit  by  comparing  your  own  emphasis  with  that  of  the  world  around  you,  we  thank  them.] 


HARACTER  TRAINING.— 
experiment  and  valuation  of  results 
in  strengthening  habits  of  honesty, 
public  service,  unselfishness,  high  ideals, 
community  betterment;  reduction  of  thiev¬ 
ery,  vandalism,  misdemeanors  and  crimes 
peculiar  to  childhood  and  youth;  more  at¬ 
tention  to  practice  and  conduct  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  theories  of  the  good  life;  self- 
government;  cooperation  with  municipal 
agencies  for  more  active  participation  of 
citizens  in  their  civic  duties. 

2.  Curriculum  Revision. — Participation 
of  teachers  in  selection  of  material  for  in¬ 
struction;  provision  for  practical  diagnoses 
and  remedies  for  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
backwardness;  adaptation  to  individual 
needs;  provision  for  slow,  rapid,  and  average 
groups,  as  attempted  in  the  Winnetka  Plan, 
the  Dalton  Plan,  and  the  Trinidad  Plan,  as 
well  as  other  systems;  mastery  of  units  of 
achievement  instead  of  mere  covering  of  a 
course  of  study;  gain  of  permanent  habits  of 
accuracy,  reliability,  persistence,  interested 
activity,  in  the  fundamental  skills  involved 
in  a  general  education;  more  intelligent  at¬ 
tention  to  the  less  accurate  but  essential 
tendencies  derivable  from  art,  music,  geog¬ 
raphy,  history,  civics,  and  other  essential 
studies;  less  formal  and  more  practical  study 
of  the  Constitution. 

3.  Health  and  Safety. — Continued  im¬ 
provement  of  training  in  the  development 
and  preservation  of  a  good  physique;  reduc¬ 
tion  of  fatal  and  crippling  accidents;  exten¬ 
sion  of  daily  health  Inspection;  maintenance 
and  Improvement  of  recreation  facilities. 


4.  Vocational  Guidance. — Extension  of 
teaching  intended  to  acquaint  children  with 
the  work  of  the  world;  more  expert  diagnosis 
of  interests  and  fitness  of  children  for  spe¬ 
cific  occupations;  more  thorough  follow-up 
of  children  in  employment  and  correction  of 
wrong  placements. 

5.  Arithmetic. — More  numerous  studies 
in  methods  of  training  have  appeared  during 
the  year;  comparisons  of  American  schools 
with  European  disclose  the  depressing  fail¬ 
ure  of  American  children  to  show  the  abili¬ 
ties  secured  in  foreign  schools;  state-wide 
tests  of  achievement  in  America  continue 
and  show  improvement;  rural  schools  sur¬ 
pass  city  systems;  results,  in  general,  still  re¬ 
ported  as  disappointing. 

6.  Penmanship. — Many  detailed  studies 
of  methods  of  teaching  and  of  results  are 
recorded  during  the  year.  Attention  to 
specialties  is  decreasing  but  emphasis  on 
legibility  and  pleasing  form  is  continued. 

7.  Spelling. — Frequent  articles  describe 
the  results  of  particular  experiments  in  im¬ 
proved  ability  in  this  special  subject.  The 
use  of  especially  selected  lists  of  words  likely 
to  be  used  by  children  of  dllFerent  grades; 
the  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  using  the  dic¬ 
tionary  for  unfamiliar  words,  are  emphasized 
in  the  current  articles  on  this  subject.  West¬ 
ern  cities  and  Eastern  rural  districts  con¬ 
tinue  the  oral  spelling  bee.  Its  educational 
values  continue  to  be  questioned. 

8.  Music. — ^The  present  tendency  toward 
extension  of  the  teaching  of  instrumental 
music,  piano,  violin,  and  orchestral  instru¬ 
ments  in  public  school  classes  continues. 
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Standard  requirements  for  vocal  music 
have  been  definitely  outlined  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Public  School  Music 
Teachers.  Numerous  books  on  music  appre¬ 
ciation,  increase  of  an  output  of  classical 
records  for  reproducing  machines,  are  noted. 

9.  Art. — ^The  country  shows  a  decided 
movement  for  integration  of  art  study  with 
the  other  subjects  of  the  grades;  standards 
and  purposes  show  continued  movements 
toward  progress. 

10.  Manual  Training. — Magazines  and 
occasional  articles  in  general  periodicals 
note  attempts  to  define  its  value  and  to  re¬ 
arrange  its  exercises  accordingly. 

11.  Prescriptive  Science  Teaching. — Op¬ 
position  to  the  teaching  of  science  involving 
the  evolution  theory  is  agitated  in  many 
states;  efforts  to  induce  legislatures  to  pre¬ 
scribe  the  area  of  subjects  covered  continue; 
the  National  Education  Association  passes 
resolutions  opposing  this  restriction. 

12.  Constitution  of  the  United  States. — 
An  increased  number  of  study  manuals 
adapted  for  schools  appeared  during  the 
year.  Committees  in  various  cities  are  im¬ 
proving  the  courses  in  teaching  the  subject. 

13.  History  Texts. — During  the  year  there 
was  much  newspaper  matter  regarding  al¬ 
leged  un-American  propaganda  in  school 
history  texts. 

14.  Military  Training. — Continued  op¬ 
position  by  certain  newspapers  and  organi¬ 
zations. 

15.  Peace  Instruction. — Important  books, 
widely  distributed,  prizes  or  contests  in  the 
interests  of  peace.  League  of  Nations,  arbi¬ 
tration,  are  recorded. 

16.  Extra  Curricular  Activities. — An  in¬ 
creased  amount  of  books  and  articles  ap¬ 
peared  during  the  year  outlining  specific 
goals  for  school  clubs,  school  papers,  school 
games,  etc.,  showing  need  of  more  purposive 
organization  of  these  features. 

17.  Adult  Education. — ^The  restrictive 
immigration  laws  have  reduced  in  many  lo¬ 
calities  the  size  of  classes  with  a  resultant 
effort  on  the  part  of  school  officers  to  can¬ 
vass  their  communities  for  pupils.  Courses 
of  instruction  continue  to  receive  alteration 


in  the  line  of  best  methods  of  teaching  used 
in  the  ordinary  school  organization.  There 
is  a  very  decided  increase  in  the  desire  of 
adults,  not  foreign  or  illiterate,  for  educational 
opportunities.  The  library  association  can¬ 
not  supply  sufficient  nor  the  right  kind  of 
books  on  our  civic,  industrial,  and  educa¬ 
tional  problems  for  the  forums,  unions  and 
other  voluntary  associations  pursuing  adult 
education.  Numerous  books  are  appearing 
predicting  a  decided  movement  for  high- 
class  educational  service  in  the  public 
schools,  libraries,  etc. 

18.  Visual  Instruction  shows  no  loss  of 
popularity.  Experiments  are  recorded  in 
the  use  of  small  classroom  film  projectors. 

19.  Radio  As  An  Aid  to  Teaching. — Ex¬ 
periments  in  a  few  cities  are  noted.  Broad¬ 
casting  to  advertise  the  schools  is  common. 
Teaching  music  appreciation  by  radio  is 
being  tried.  As  a  substitute  for  good  train¬ 
ing  in  ordinary  school  subjects,  the  device 
is  unsuccessful. 

20.  Athletics. — Agitation  during  the  year 
in  favor  of  a  more  general  participation  in 
athletics;  reduction  of  the  “spectacular  fea¬ 
tures”;  more  carefully  adjusted  athletic  ex¬ 
ercises  suited  to  the  capacities  of  individuals 
are  prevalent. 

21.  Bible. — The  agitation  for  its  use  in 
schools  continues  against  a  growing  opposi¬ 
tion. 

22.  Playgrounds. — ^There  is  continued  at¬ 
tention  throughout  the  country  to  better  or¬ 
ganization,  better  definite  purpose,  accom¬ 
modations  for  more  children;  the  national 
organizations  continue  pushing  this  service. 

23.  Interruptions. — School  publications 
contain  an  increased  number  of  protests 
against  exploiting  the  schools  for  celebra¬ 
tions,  money  collections,  etc.,  “days,” 
“weeks,”  advocated  by  different  groups  of 
citizens;  Denver  allows  but  one  collection 
which  goes  into  a  community  chest;  New 
York  has  drawn  restrictive  rules  covering 
all  collecting  of  funds. 

24.  Supervision. — Schools  of  education 
are  extending  courses  in  school  supervision 
with  especial  attention  to  location  of  schools, 
plans  of  school  buildings,  ventilation  prob- 
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lems,  definite  assignment  of  duties  to  super¬ 
visory  ofiices,  standard  tests  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  comparative  records  of  the  same  from 
period  to  period. 

25.  Principalship. — There  is  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  position  of  principal  as  the 
main  center  of  responsibility  for  public- 
school  service.  A  national  organization  of 
elementary  school  principals  issuing  a  year 
book  of  professional  studies  and  reports  is 
enrolling  surprisingly  larger  numbers  of 
members. 

26.  Extension  of  Measurement  and  Record 
of  Achievement  of  Classes  in  the  Essential 
Skills  and  Accomplishments  Intended  by  the 
Course  of  Study. — Determination  of  the 
particulars  in  which  failing  pupils  are  weak; 
application  of  corrective  measures  for  cure 
of  defective  training;  extended  use  of  these 
aids  in  making  supervision  of  value;  instruct¬ 
ing  teachers  in  the  technic  of  this  work; 
setting  standards  of  achievement  for  the 
various  grades;  determining  efficiency  of 
schools  on  a  measurable  basis:  all  these  are 
noted. 

27.  High  Schools. — Unprecedented  in¬ 
crease  in  size  of  high  schools  is  requiring  bet¬ 
ter  provision  for  organizing  the  supervision 
of  class  instruction,  relief  of  educational  of¬ 
ficers  from  clerical  routine,  provision  for  use 
of  standard  tests  for  high-school  subjects, 
better  standards  of  organization,  equipment, 
preparation  and  scholarship  of  high-school 
teachers  and  principals. 

28.  Limitation  of  College  Entrants. — Nu¬ 
merous  articles  advocating  and  opposing  the 
admission  of  applicants  for  college  education. 

29.  Training  Teachers  in  Service. — ^There 
is  continued  interest  throughout  the  country 
in  provision  for  classes  for  teachers  in  ser¬ 
vice;  presentation  by  them  of  current  diffi¬ 
culties;  improvements  defined,  suggested, 
and  tried;  qualifications  for  teaching  cer¬ 
tificates  are  going  up. 

30.  Research  by  Teachers. — There  is  a 
marked  movement  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  for  enlistment  of  teachers  in  voluntary 
studies  of  educational  problems. 

31.  Teacher  Recruiting. — Educational 
publications  record  efforts  to  institute  a 
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movement  to  induce  more  and  better  edu¬ 
cated  persons  to  enter  the  profession. 

32.  Promotion  of  Pupils. — Experiments 
in  trial  promotions  and  records  of  success 
increased. 

33.  All-Year  Schools. — Nashville  and 
Newark  continue  their  all-year  organiza¬ 
tions;  frequent  articles,  proposing  the  plan 
as  a  regular  American  feature,  appear. 

34.  Longer  School  Day. — No  develop¬ 
ment  is  noted  outside  of  Massachusetts 
where  the  experiment  still  continues. 

35.  Platoon  Schools. — Increased  in  num¬ 
ber;  a  special  magazine  devoted  to  them  is 
now  issued.  The  books  on  school  manage¬ 
ment  issued  during  the  year  accept  the  pla¬ 
toon  plan  as  a  permanent  addition  to  school 
organization. 

36  Junior  High  Schools. — ^The  national 
commissioner  of  education  reports  the  plan 
now  generally  accepted  as  a  requirement  of 
effective  city  school  organization. 

37-  Junior  Colleges. — Extending  in  num¬ 
ber  and  eliciting  wide-spread  criticism  and 
spirited  defense. 

38.  Salaries. — The  year  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  notable  for  reform  of  salary  sched¬ 
ules  in  attempts  to  meet  the  depreciation  of 
money  power  since  the  War.  New  York 
City  gained  $14,000,000  for  immediate  in¬ 
crease  of  teachers*  payrolls;  various  reports 
show  lowering  of  the  quality  of  applicants 
and  reduction  of  the  number  of  men  teachers 
due  to  insufficient  financial  inducements  to 
enter  teaching. 

39.  Revision  of  Lazvs,  Rulesy  and  Regula¬ 
tions  more  clearly  define  the  duties  of  Boards 
of  Education  and  the  relation  of  these  boards 
to  the  administrative  officers  of  the  school 
system. 

40.  Grouping. — ^There  has  been  more 
careful  study  of  the  characteristics  distin¬ 
guishing  children  of  the  high  school,  middle 
grades,  and  primary  grades;  investigation  of 
the  symptoms  indicating  maturity  for  these 
three  periods.  Correlation  of  the  motor 
activities  of  children  used  by  them  out  of 
school  so  as  to  relate  a  development  of  motor 
skill  more  directly  to  the  academic  subjects 
is  studied. 
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41.  Elimination  of  Waste  not  only  from 
interruptions  but  also  from  closing  schools 
too  frequently  and  from  lengthening  holidays 
and  vacations.  Restoration  of  full  forty 
weeks  to  the  standard  school  term. 

42.  Community  Use  of  Buildings. — Not 
much  extension  of  this  service  is  noted.  But 
a  greater  need  for  it  is  emphasized. 

43.  Libraries. — Increased  cooperation  of 
public  libraries  with  schools  is  generally 
advocated.  The  American  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  proposes  state  systems  making  cir¬ 
culation  available  to  every  town. 

44.  Building  Surveys. — Courses  in  school 
location  and  planning  show  increased  atten¬ 
dance;  large  systems  now  consider  a  survey 
bureau  essential  for  economy  and  efficiency 
in  building  operations. 

45.  Finances. — School  systems  in  various 
cities  are  attempting  a  reform  of  taxation, 
bond  issues,  etc.,  in  their  endeavors  to  keep 
pace  with  increased  membership. 

46.  Size  of  Classes. — Important  studies 
are  recorded  attempting  to  determine  the 
effect  of  large,  small,  and  medium-sized 
classes. 


47.  School-Board  Membership,  proposed 
steps  for  securing  high-class  citizens  as  board 
members  are  frequent  in  the  year’s  publica¬ 
tions.  Codes  of  ethics  for  Board  members 
are  appearing. 

48.  Politics. — Continued  urge  in  educa¬ 
tional  and  general  magazines  for  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  partisan  political  influence  from 
appointments,  promotions,  re-elections,  lo¬ 
cation  of  buildings  and  sites,  selection  of 
text  books,  purchase  of  buildings,  etc.,  is 
evident. 

49.  Parent  Teacher  Associations  through¬ 
out  the  country  show  increased  member¬ 
ship  and  influence. 

50.  Cabinet  Oificer  of  Education. — This 
proposition  is  still  active. 

51.  World  Federation  of  Teachers. — This 
organization,  aiming  at  better  international 
understanding,  continues  to  hold  annual  con¬ 
ventions  in  various  countries. 

52.  Child  Labor. — ^There  is  undiminished 
attention  to  the  need  of  better  laws  protect¬ 
ing  children  from  exploitation;  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  for  increasing  the  compul¬ 
sory  school  age. 


SOUND  AT  HEART 

Everywhere  the  spirit  of  the  nations  is  facing  their  reverses  with  heroic  valour,  sum¬ 
moning  the  resources  of  intellect  and  will  to  retrieve  the  situation,  sorely  perplexed,  in¬ 
deed,  but  not  unto  despair.  A  civilization  which  shows  that  quality  will  not  easily  suffer 
itself  to  relapse  into  the  Dark  Ages,  as  some  of  our  professional  pessimists  are  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  prophesy.  It  is  this,  more  than  anything  else — this  fortitude  of  the  nations 
under  the  test  of  suffering,  this  power  of  standing  up  to  a  great  reverse,  which  convinces 
me  that  society  is  sound  at  heart.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  to  order  a  coffin  for 
modern  civilization. — L.  P.  Jack. 
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A  REVIEW  FOR  SUPERINTENDENTS 

S.  D.  Shankland 


[Here  every  month  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C.,  tells  us  the  news.] 


T  WAS  A  LONG  TIME  ^GO.— When 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  as¬ 
sembles  in  Boston  next  February  for  its 
Fifty-eighth  Annual  Convention,  it  will  be 
the  first  opportunity  for  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  of  school  superintendents  to  attend  a 
winter  meeting  in  the  New  England  me¬ 
tropolis.  Thirty-five  years  will  have  elapsed 
since  the  last  Boston  meeting.  It  was  in 
1893,  the  World’s  Fair  year,  that  Boston 
entertained  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  National  Educational  As¬ 
sociation.  Note  the  “al,”  which  was 
dropped  when  the  new  charter,  which  had 
been  granted  by  Congress,  was  accepted  at 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  convention  July  10, 
1907,  at  Los  Angeles,  California.  Superin¬ 
tendent  Edward  Brooks  of  Philadelphia  was 
President  and  Superintendent  J.  H.  Phillips 
of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  was  Secretary. 
Members  were  present  from  every  state  east 
of  the  Missouri  River  as  well  as  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 
The  attendance  was  said  to  have  been  larger 
than  at  any  previous  meeting. 

In  the  words  of  a  local  editor,  the  program 
was  “not  calculated  to  call  forth  fresh  talk, 
but  to  prevent  much  foolish  talk.”  “What 
Can  Be  Done  to  Increase  the  Efficiency  of 
Teachers  in  Actual  Service”  was  the  theme 
at  one  of  the  sessions,  with  Superintendent 
Aaron  Gove  of  Denver,  Colorado,  Superin¬ 
tendent  Thomas  M.  Balllet  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  and  Superintendent  J.  M. 
Greenwood  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  as 
speakers.  Superintendent  Albert  P.  Marble 
of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  presented  a 
paper  on  “The  Study  of  English  in  Public 
Schools.”  Superintendent  Andrew  S.  Dra¬ 
per  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  discussed  “Plans 


of  Organization  for  School  Purposes  in  Large 
Cities,”  and  Superintendent  W.  H.  Maxwell 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  read  a  paper  on 
“The  Supervision  of  City  Schools.”  Dr. 
William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  had  as  his  topic,  “What 
Do  School  Statistics  Teach  in  Respect  to  the 
Moral  Influence  of  Education?”  Follow¬ 
ing  the  presentation  of  every  paper  there 
was  an  opportunity  for  general  discussion 
in  which  many  participated. 

The  selection  of  a  place  for  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  was  made  a  special  order  of  business. 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  New  Orleans,  Louisiana; 
and  Richmond,  Virginia  were  nominated. 
The  majority  voted  for  Richmond.  In  this 
connection  several  speakers  referred  to  the 
deep  snow  in  Boston.  Better  be  advised 
and  take  your  heavy  overcoat  and  rubbers 
next  February. 

One  contemporary  writer  in  naming  the 
convention  leaders  referred  to  Dr.  William 
T.  Harris  as  the  educational  philosopher,  to 
Judge  Andrew  S.  Draper  as  the  educational 
statesman,  to  Andrew  J.  RickofF  as  the  model 
superintendent,  and  to  Col.  Francis  W.  Par¬ 
ker  as  the  educational  yeast.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  two  active  participants  in 
this  convention  of  1893  also  had  prominent 
places  in  1927  at  Dallas.  A.  E.  Winship, 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Educatiouy  and  In¬ 
spector  James  L.  Hughes  of  Toronto,  Can¬ 
ada,  were  in  the  headlines  on  both  occasions. 

They  Wore  Dress  Suits. — The  visitors  were 
well  entertained.  We  are  told  that  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening  there  was  a  full-dress  reception 
by  the  Boston  Committee  “with  choicest 
catering.”  Next  day  the  Department  was 
invited  to  attend  a  reception  by  the  Gover¬ 
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nor  of  Massachusetts.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  entertained  the  Department  for  a  day 
and  the  account  says  that  President  Eliot 
invited  all  to  partake  both  of  luncheon  and 
dinner.  The  event  which  seems  to  have 
elicited  the  greatest  enthusiasm  was  an  au¬ 
thors’  reception  given  by  the  publishers  of 
Boston.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  had 
the  seat  of  honor.  Beside  him  sat  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Charles  Carle- 
ton  Coffin,  and  Edna  Dean  Proctor.  When 
Dr.  Holmes  was  introduced  he  read  to  the 
Department  a  few  verses  prepared  for  the 
occasion.  They  are  worth  repeating. 

Teachers  of  teachers!  Yours  the  task 
Noblest  that  noble  minds  can  ask. 

High  up  Aeonia’s  murmurous  mount. 

To  watch,  to  guard  the  sacred  fount 
That  feeds  the  streams  below; 

To  guide  the  hurrying  flood  that  fills 
A  thousand  silvery  rippling  rills. 

In  ever-widening  flow. 

Rich  is  the  harvest  from  the  fields 
That  bounteous  Nature  kindly  yields; 

But  fairer  growths  enrich  the  soil 
Ploughed  deep  by  thought’s  unwearied  toil. 

In  Learning’s  broad  domain. 

And  where  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  the  fruits, 
Without  your  watering  at  the  roots. 

To  fill  each  branching  vein? 

Welcome!  the  Author’s  firmest  friends. 

Your  voice  the  surest  godspeed  lends. 

Of  you  the  growing  mind  demands 
The  patient  care,  the  guiding  hands 
Through  all  the  mists  of  morn. 

You  knowing  well  the  future’s  need. 

Your  prescient  wisdom  sows  the  seed. 

To  flower  in  years  unborn. 

Columbus  Day. — A  committee  of  which 
Francis  Bellamy  of  Boston  was  chairman  had 
been  appointed  a  year  earlier  to  promote  the 
celebration  of  Columbus  Day,  October  12, 
1892,  by  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prepare  an  official  program  for 
general  use  in  recognition  of  the  four  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  This  committee  wrote  letters  to  seven 
thousand  superintendents  of  schools  in¬ 


closing  information  and  requesting  their 
cooperation.  The  committee  had  direct 
correspondence  with  over  five  thousand 
newspapers  inviting  them  to  champion  the 
celebration  in  their  localities  and  offering  to 
supply  them  with  appropriate  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  matter.  The  commander-in-chief  and 
department  commanders  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  entered  into  the  project 
with  enthusiasm.  A  detail  of  veterans  as¬ 
sisted  at  each  school  in  raising  and  saluting 
the  flag.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  governors  of  thirty-four 
states  issued  proclamations  recommending 
to  the  people  that  the  schools  be  the  center 
of  the  day’s  demonstrations. 

The  celebration  was  general  throughout 
the  Republic.  In  its  report  to  the  1893  con¬ 
vention,  the  committee  stated  that  “the 
leadership  of  the  public  schools  made  Co¬ 
lumbus  Day  a  people’s  day.  America  lifted 
up  her  public  school  system  as  the  most 
characteristic  product  of  the  four  centuries, 
and  as  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  her 
greatness.  She  reaffirmed  her  faith  that 
the  common  education  of  the  citizen  in  the 
common  duties  of  citizenship  is  the  function 
of  the  State.  She  seemed  to  utter  her  trust 
that  the  distinctive  principles  of  true  Amer¬ 
icanism  will  not  perish  so  long  as  free  public 
education  endures;  and  in  token,  she  placed 
the  nation’s  flag,  not  over  her  forts  and 
battlegrounds,  but  over  her  public  schools. 

“That  Columbus  Day  proved  a  day  of 
such  courage  and  hope,  was  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  wise  action  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  one  year  ago  in 
assuming  that  the  leadership  of  the  people’s 
observance  belonged  peculiarly  to  the  public 
school — the  institution  closest  to  the  people, 
most  characteristic  of  the  people,  and  fullest 
of  hope  for  the  people.” 

Have  You  a  Reservation  for  the  Next  Bos-- 
ton  Meeting? — Hotel  managers  in  Boston 
report  a  heavy  advance  reservation  of  sleep¬ 
ing  room  accommodations  for  the  Fifty- 
eighth  Winter  Meeting,  February  25-March 
I,  1928.  Over  fifty  hotels  are  named  on  the 
Boston  rate  sheet.  About  half  of  them  are 
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now  booked  to  capacity.  Those  who  have 
not  yet  completed  their  reservations  should 
act  soon.  Single  rooms  are  no  longer  avail¬ 
able  except  in  some  of  the  smaller  hotels. 
Unnecessary  correspondence  will  be  avoided 
if  requests  for  rooms  are  accompanied  by 
precise  information  as  to  the  time  of  arrival. 
Give  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
to  be  accommodated  by  the  reservation.  If 
for  any  reason  you  have  a  reservation  which 
you  do  not  need,  the  hotel  should  be  notified 
immediately  so  that  someone  else  can  be 
cared  for.  All  communications  regarding 
sleeping  room  accommodations  should  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  J.  Paul  Foster,  chairman. 
Housing  Committee,  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  80  Federal  Street,  Boston. 

Texas  Was  First. — Shortly  after  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  selection  of  Dallas  as  the 
1927  convention  city,  E.  B.  Cauthorn  who 
had  been  named  chairman  of  the  member¬ 
ship  committee  stated  to  Randall  J.  Condon, 
“Texas  will  set  a  new  record  for  member¬ 
ships  in  the  Department  of  Superintend¬ 
ence.”  The  annual  count  of  memberships 
just  completed  confirms  this  prediction. 
Texas  leads  the  list  with  334  members.  Il¬ 
linois  is  second  and  Pennsylvania  third, 
followed  in  order  by  New  York,  Ohio,  Mi¬ 
chigan,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and 
Wisconsin.  Texas  not  only  attained  “high- 
water  mark”  for  the  year  but  it  also  has  the 
distinction  of  enrolling  a  greater  number  of 
members  than  any  state  has  enrolled  in  any 
year.  In  1926  with  the  convention  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  Pennsylvania  led  with  275  members, 
in  1925  with  the  Cincinnati  Convention  as 
an  incentive,  Ohio  was  the  leader  with  a 
record  of  181.  Illinois  attained  a  mark  of 
173  in  1924  when  Chicago  was  the  conven¬ 
tion  city.  Here  are  the  figures  by  states  for 


1927: 

Alabama . 58 

Arizona . 26 

Arkansas . 49 

California . 92 

Colorado . 46 

Connecticut . 55 

Delaware . 14 


HS 


District  of  Columbia . 22 

Florida . 34 

Georgia . 48 

Idaho . 10 

Illinois . 194 

Indiana . 88 

Iowa . 71 

Kansas . 77 

Kentucky . 34 

Louisiana . 49 

Maine . 23 

Maryland . 33 

Massachusetts . 121 

Michigan . 152 

Minnesota . 65 

Mississippi . 53 

Missouri . 84 

Montana . 13 

Nebraska . 44 

Nevada  .  i 

New  Hampshire . 19 

New  Jersey . 133 

New  Mexico . 13 

New  York . 178 

North  Carolina . 48 

North  Dakota . 13 

Ohio . 159 

Oklahoma . 86 

Oregon . 10 

Pennsylvania . 193 

Rhode  Island . 29 

South  Carolina . 20 

South  Dakota . 22 

Tennessee . 29 

Texas . 334 

Utah . 19 

Vermont . 1 1 

Virginia . 36 

Washington . 20 

West  Virginia . 43 

Wisconsin . 104 

Wyoming . 21 

Alaska .  i 

China .  2 

Cook  Islands .  i 

England .  i 

Hawaii .  3 

Japan .  i 

New  Zealand .  i 

Philippine  Islands .  6 

Porto  Rico .  2 

Syria .  i 


How  Long  Do  Superintendents  Serve? — An 
interesting  tabulation  of  data  relating  to 
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superintendent  tenure  in  Utah  was  recently 
prepared  by  D.  W.  Parratt,  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Utah  Education  Association. 
There  are  forty  school  districts  in  Utah. 
Mr.  Parratt  finds  that  since  July  i,  1915, 
1 19  superintendents  have  been  employed. 
This  makes  an  average  period  of  service  for 
each  superintendent  of  about  four  years  per 
district.  Since  the  term  of  employment  for 
each  superintendent  is  two  years,  it  follows 
that  the  average  school  executive  of  Utah 
has  accepted  only  one  reelection  during  the 
twelve-year  period.  Six  districts  have  had 
one  superintendent  each  during  the  twelve 
years,  ten  have  had  two  superintendents, 
twelve  have  had  three,  seven  have  had  four, 
four  have  had  five,  and  one  has  had  eight. 

The  total  cases  of  turn-over  in  the  state 
for  the  twelve  years  is  eighty,  of  whom 
twenty-seven  failed  to  be  reelected,  fifty- 
one  withdrew  voluntarily  and  two  died. 

Mr.  Parratt  notes  regarding  the  twenty- 
seven  superintendents  who  failed  of  reelec¬ 
tion  in  the  twelve  years  that  this  is  an  aver¬ 
age  of  2.25  each  year  or  a  forced  turn-over 
of  about  5.6  per  cent  per  year.  The  like 
turn-over  of  teachers  in  Utah  for  1925- 
26  and  1926-27  is  1.7  per  cent. 

Of  the  eighty  withdrawals,  twelve  con¬ 
tinued  as  superintendents;  seven  took  to 
teaching  in  college;  four  attended  college; 
twenty-two  followed  teaching  in  grades, 
high  schools,  or  seminaries;  eleven  went  into 
business;  four  into  farming;  two  into  mining; 
and  sixteen  into  miscellaneous  lines.  Two, 
as  already  noted,  died  while  in  service. 

Near  East  Relief  and  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association. — “Whatever  you  induce 
a  people  to  do  for  themselves  is  of  infinitely 
more  value  than  what  you  do  for  them.” 
So  said  Dr.  R.  R.  Reeder  of  the  Serbian 
Child  Welfare  Association  of  America.  It 
is  with  a  firm  belief  in  this  principle  that  the 


Near  East  Relief  is  carrying  on  its  work  for 
the  children  of  a  stricken  area. 

Two  courses  of  action  were  possible  in  the 
Near  East.  The  usual  way  to  meet  such  a 
situation  is  to  establish  soup  kitchens  and 
clothing  stations.  Such  a  plan  continued 
over  a  long  period  of  time  is  fatal  to  perma¬ 
nent  rehabilitation.  The  second  course  of 
action  is  slower,  less  spectacular,  and  more 
expensive.  It  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the 
only  real  and  permanent  help  is  by  helping 
people  to  help  themselves.  In  the  Near  East 
with  its  hoards  of  orphan  children  this 
meant  an  educational  program  over  a  period 
of  years.  In  Syria,  Palestine,  Greece,  and 
the  Caucasus,  children  are  being  trained 
to  become  useful,  self-supporting  members 
of  the  community.  Modern  methods  of 
vocational  education  have  been  adopted  and 
so  there  is  a  reason  for  the  close  relationship 
which  exists  between  the  Near  East  Relief 
and  the  National  Education  Association. 
At  the  Philadelphia  Convention  a  beautiful 
rug,  made  by  the  fingers  of  these  little  waifs, 
was  presented  to  President  Mary  McSkim- 
mon  as  a  token  of  appreciation  from  the 
children  of  these  far-away  lands.  It  hangs 
today  in  the  Conference  Room  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Headquarters. 

At  a  Seattle  breakfast  conference  reports 
of  progress  were  made  to  an  eager  group  of 
listeners.  One  teacher,  who  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Near  East,  told  of  Christmas 
at  one  of  the  orphanages  where  each  child 
received  eight  pieces  of  Christmas  candy, 
but  when  she  added  that  the  treat  was  pos¬ 
sible  only  by  omitting  the  Christmas  dinner, 
we  realized  how  narrow  was  the  margin  on 
which  this  gigantic  enterprise  is  forced  to 
operate.  America  is  doing  a  great  work  for 
the  Near  East,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  a  still  greater  benefit  will  accrue  to  our 
own  country  through  its  participation  in 
this  unselfish  undertaking. 


A  REVIEW  OF  FOREIGN  EDUCATIONAL  IDEAS 

[From  Mr.  William  Rice’s  Journal  of  Education  and  The  School  Worlds  London.] 


OVERWORKING  HIGH-SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

A  very  widespread  interest  in  the  subject 
of  homework  in  secondary  schools  has  been 
revealed  in  the  correspondence  which  has 
lately  been  taking  place  in  the  Press.  It  is 
evident  that  thoughtful  parents  are  consider¬ 
ably  exercised  in  their  minds  over  the  ex¬ 
cessive  amount  of  homework  which  is  often 
required  of  their  children,  and  that  teachers, 
who  have  to  set  this  homework  because  they 
are  in  the  grip  of  the  examination  system, 
have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  effects  which 
such  close  application  is  producing  on  their 
pupils.  Indeed,  the  note  of  criticism  and 
of  warning  which  has  been  struck  is  so  per¬ 
sistent  that  the  question  is  now  one  that  can 
scarcely  be  left  to  settle  itself.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  expressed  the  view  that  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  examinations  is  a  sin  against 
childhood,  and  especially  against  girlhood, 
and  we  should  like  to  add  that  the  excessive 
amount  of  homework  which  is  exacted  from 
boys  and  girls  as  a  preparation  for  these  ex¬ 
aminations  is  no  less  deserving  of  censure. 
Although  the  girl  may  as  a  rule  suffer  to  a 
greater  degree  than  her  brother  because  she 
is  more  conscientious,  many  boys  are  quite 
as  thorough  as  girls;  and  if  some  there  be 
who  are  not  so,  it  is  educationally  unsound  to 
set  work  which  may  be  neglected  with  a 
reasonable  margin  of  safety.  As  things  are, 
both  teachers  and  pupils  know  that  what  is 
set  cannot  be  satisfactorily  done  except  by 
the  most  brilliant  boys  and  girls.  And  if  it 
is  being  done  by  these  at  the  cost  of  over¬ 
strain,  is  it  worth  while? 

“We  have  seen  something  of  the  burden 
imposed  by  the  present  system  upon  adoles¬ 
cent  boys  and  girls  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  some  definite  procedure  is  called  for  in 
order  that  in  the  first  place,  the  fullest  pos¬ 


sible  information  should  be  available,  and 
secondly,  that  organized  action  should  be 
undertaken  if  the  facts  justify  a  reform.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  what  we  have 
said  commits  us  to  one  view  of  the  question, 
but  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  in  this 
sense.  If  examinations  and  continued  pres¬ 
sure  of  homework  are  necessary  in  the  best 
interests  of  school  children,  we  suppose  that 
these  must  continue.  But  we  have  been 
greatly  impressed  by  the  argument  that 
homework  as  now  frequently  set  imposes 
such  an  intolerable  burden  that  it  deadens 
all  interest  in  work,  and  that  the  pupils  who 
suffer  under  it  become  so  disgusted  that 
nothing  can  persuade  them  to  continue  any 
branch  of  study  for  themselves  on  leaving 
school.  If  this  is  true,  it  alone  is  sufficient 
condemnation  of  the  present  system. 

SCOTTISH  TEACHERS  AND  RESEARCH 

“Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  reports 
made  to  the  general  meeting  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Scotland,  held  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  was  that  of  the  Research  in  Education 
Committee.  It  is  good  that  a  great  body 
of  teachers  like  the  Institute  should  keep 
the  need  of  research  in  mind,  even  if  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  the  actual  contribution  to 
educational  knowledge  made  by  people  en¬ 
grossed  in  the  business  of  the  school  must  be 
small.  The  Research  Committee  has  quite 
a  fair  record  of  work  to  its  credit,  and  the 
past  year’s  activities  have  added  to  it.  The 
main  inquiry  of  the  year  was  one  into  the 
factors  involved  in  the  learning  of  spelling, 
in  addition  to  which  the  Committee  revised 
and  extended  its  Standard  Spelling  List  and 
made  a  beginning  with  the  compilation  of 
tests  of  ability.  An  important  new  venture 
was  the  offer  of  prizes  to  teachers  and  to 
training  college  students  for  work  involving 
personal  investigation.  The  subject  pro- 
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pounded  for  teachers  and  the  public  at  large 
was  the  history  of  some  Scottish  district, 
parish,  or  school.  There  was  a  good  re¬ 
sponse  in  both  sections,  and  judging  from  re¬ 
ports,  there  were  several  useful  contributions 
made  to  educational  history.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Institute  will  continue  the 
work  thus  happily  begun,  and  that  some  teach¬ 
er  may  be  found  with  the  special  knowl¬ 
edge  and  capacity  to  make  a  new  survey 
of  the  development  of  Scottish  education 
with  the  help  afforded  by  these  local  studies. 
The  Research  Committee  is  certainly  work¬ 
ing  on  right  lines  in  seeking  to  encourage  and 
direct  the  investigations  of  teachers  over  the 
country.  The  ideal  of  the  profession  is  to 
have  every  teacher  a  researcher.” 

CIZEK’s  influence  on  SCOTTISH  CHILDREN 

“Through  its  Scottish  section,  the  New 
Education  Fellowship,  which  has  a  strong¬ 
hold  in  Scotland,  has  organized  a  remarkable 
display  of  children’s  drawings,  produced 
under  free  conditions,  in  the  People’s  Palace, 
Glasgow.  There  is  shown  a  collection  of 
drawings  and  craft  work  from  a  number  of 
Scottish  schools,  representing  all  stages  of 
school  life,  and,  in  stimulating  contrast,  a 
similar  collection  from  the  schools  of  Vienna, 
sent  by  a  disciple  of  Prof.  Cizek.  Scottish 
art  teachers  of  the  new  school  bear  ready 
witness  to  the  influence  of  a  similar  Viennese 
collection  of  drawings  by  Cizek’s  pupils, 
displayed  throughout  Scotland  a  few  years 
ago,  but  in  spite  of  similarities,  it  is  clear 
that  freedom  in  artistic  self-expression  has 
not  obliterated  national  characteristics.  In 
both  cases  the  remarkable  work  done  by  the 
children  is  the  more  impressive  because  it  is 


mixed  with  the  familiar  crudities  which  in¬ 
evitably  appear  when  direction  is  limited  or 
absent.  It  all  gives  the  impression  of  power 
set  free,  with  great  possibilities  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  personality.  There  are  signs 
that  the  exhibition,  besides  interesting  a 
wide  public,  has  been  making  teachers  of 
other  subjects  ask  concerning  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  free  methods  in  their  own  spheres. 
The  ‘New  Education’  is  being  discussed  all 
over  the  country.” 

TOO  MUCH  SCOTTISH  THRIFT  ^ 

“When,  in  1919,  the  Scottish  Education 
Department  drew  up  minimum  national 
scales  of  salaries,  in  consultation  with  the 
education  authorities  and  the  teachers,  it 
left  the  details  concerning  the  salaries  of  the 
responsible  teachers  in  secondary  schools 
unsettled,  only  requiring  that  the  previous 
Craik  scales  should  be  followed  as  a  tempo¬ 
rary  expedient.  The  outcome  of  this  slack¬ 
ness  of  definition  was  the  long  course  of 
litigation  which  has  just  come  to  an  end  in 
the  House  of  Lords  with  a  verdict  in  favor 
of  the  Rector  of  Perth  Academy  against  the 
Education  Authority  of  Perthshire,  which 
had  sought  to  cut  down  his  salary  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  economy.  Apart  from  any  question 
of  law,  the  judgment  has  met  with  general 
approval  both  inside  and  outside  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession.  It  is  realized  that  it  is  un¬ 
seemly  that  the  small  body  of  teachers  at 
the  head  of  the  secondary  schools  should  be 
made  the  victims  of  salary  reductions  from 
which  their  contemporaries  in  elementary 
schools  are  protected  by  the  oflicial  scales. 
The  Scottish  Education  Department  has^ 
come  very  badly  out  of  the  case.” 


A  PRIMER  IN  LEADERSHIP 

Easy  Lessons  for  Teachers,  Principals  and  Superintendents 

Harry  S.  Ganders 


[The  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Cincinnati  talks  familiarly  upon  what  is  often  in  the 
vocabulary  of  school  folk  and  is  often  vaporous  enough.  But  the  professor  is  here  concrete  and  defini¬ 
tive.  Why  must  service  be  organized?  How?  Who  can  direct  it?  What  happens  when  there  is  no  leader¬ 
ship?  Or  when  a  bungler  is  in  control?  Where  is  the  happy  mean  between  the  weakling  and  the  tyrant? 
With  theory,  corroborated  by  modern  instances,  you  will  find  here  a  simple  course  resulting  in  a  stiffen¬ 
ing  of  your  right  notions. 

Harry  Ganders  is  younger  in  years  than  you  would  guess  from  his  looks,  I  mean  his  views.  He  has 
done  school  surveys,  made  and  taught  courses  in  school  administration,  managed  a  school  for  janitors 
enrolling  71  of  that  order  of  knighthood.  He  sees  the  financial  possibilities  of  school  custodianship  in 
a  large  city  but  from  a  sense  of  duty — and  pleasure — he  teaches  principals,  assistants,  and  others  the 
gentle  art  of  school  management  as  conceived  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati.! 


WHY,  if  as  alleged,  leaders  must  know 
more,  think  more,  work,  serve,  and 
suffer  more  than  others,  should  so 
many  aspire  to  leadership?  If  the  tremen¬ 
dous  costs  involved  be  questioned,  a  little 
experience  will  soon  furnish  an  answer. 
Every  leader  knows  that  the  price  of  en¬ 
hanced  prestige  is  paid  in  terms  of  sacrifices 
of  leisure  and  mental  ease;  ennui  and  phy¬ 
sical  discomfort. 

If  the  exercise  of  leadership  entails  actual 
hardship,  why  are  men  and  women  found  in 
such  positions  and  why  are  countless  thou¬ 
sands  more  aspiring  to  it?  Social  approval 
can  be  but  a  minor  factor  for  such  is  more 
often  adverse  than  favorable.  It  can’t  be 
solely  the  desire  to  dictate,  for  many  are 
leaders  w^ho  dislike  dictation.  To  earn 
more  money  does  not  wholly  explain  it,  for 
men  with  more  wealth  than  they  want  as¬ 
sume  the  burdens  entailed.  What  then  is 
the  golden  fleece  that  lures  the  potential 
leader?  It  is  that  which  all  mankind  de¬ 
sires  more  than  everything  else,  namely: 
the  enlargement  of  self;  to  give  one’s  self  a 
greater  dominion  of  influence;  to  enhance 
one’s  personality.  It  is  the  insatiable  de¬ 
sire  for  a  bigger  being,  or  existence,  that  has 
made  leaders  of  men! 

For  acceptance  of  this  view  it  is  only 
necessary  to  recall  that  one’s  self  is  the  resul¬ 


tant  of  past  experiences  plus  present  activi¬ 
ties.  In  a  very  true  sense,  one  is  what  one 
does.  The  individual  who  experiences  most, 
lives  most.  The  one  who  does  more,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  things,  is  the  one  who  has  and  is  a  big¬ 
ger  self.  Leadership  beckons  because  it  oflfers 
greater  existence,  made  possible  through 
the  greater  activity  of  an  organization. 

This  magnet  is  so  powerful  that  it  at¬ 
tracts  individuals  into  the  maelstrom  of  lea¬ 
dership  who  are  neither  fit  for  it  by  tempera¬ 
ment,  training  or  disposition  and  who  often 
lack  the  essential  moral  stature  to  discharge 
its  responsibilities.  This  fact  is  no  truer  in 
the  field  of  education  than  in  any  other  of 
life’s  major  endeavors.  It  is  this  situation 
which  perhaps  validates  claims  of  certain 
critics  of  democracy  who  claim  that  the  road 
to  leadership  is  too  easy  for  the  incapable. 
It  may  justify  reiterating  basic  principles 
involved  in  leadership,  a  characterization  of 
the  true  leader,  and  an  enumeration  of  a 
few  of  the  responsibilities  involved.  These 
will  here  have  to  be  judged  on  their  merit 
alone,  since  this  is  not  written  with  the  au¬ 
thority  of  long  years  of  experience  in  leader¬ 
ship.  On  the  other  hand  the  leader  may 
perhaps  note  an  evaluation  of  his  leadership 
by  one  who  is  a  follower. 

Leadership  is  the  first  essential  in  organi¬ 
zation,  which  in  turn  makes  possible  that 
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cooperation  without  which  modern  society 
could  not  exist.  Leadership  should  liberate 
the  forces  of  an  organization  in  such  a  way 
that  the  individuals  in  the  group  can  best 
realize  their  own  purposes  as  well  as  those  of 
the  organization.  It  matters  not  whether 
the  organization  is  a  back-lot  baseball  team, 
a  classroom,  a  family,  an  army  or  a  state. 

Fortunately  our  modern  scheme  of  things 
which  requires  leadership  on  the  one  hand 
and  followership  on  the  other  is  not  contrary 
to  man’s  natural  desires.  The  origins  of 
this  system  can  be  found  in  the  instincts  of 
mankind  as  truly  as  in  the  organization  of  a 
wolf  pack.  The  social  tendency,  the  desire 
to  be,  work,  and  play  with  others  is  a  basic 
human  desire  which  has  characterized  man 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  years.  The  good 
leader  seems  to  have  been  decreed  in  the  very 
nature  of  things. 

A  first  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  basic  principles  that  govern  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  any  organization:  The  first  pertains 
to  the  development  of  a  policy,  or  program. 
The  second  and  third  refer  to  the  delegation 
of  authority  and  the  fixing  of  responsibility. 
An  adequate  program  or  plan  is  the  first  es¬ 
sential.  It  is  to  an  organization  what  brain 
is  to  the  individual.  A  program  or  policy 
exists  that  each  member  may  know  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  organization’s  effort;  thus 
members  are  in  a  position  of  working  for 
rather  than  against  themselves.  The  effi¬ 
cient  organization  is  the  one  whose  leader 
has  spent  long  hours  in  planning  before  a 
single  move  is  made.  The  responsibility 
for  developing  such,  rests  definitely  upon 
the  leader.  He  must  see  that  a  program  ex¬ 
ists  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  those  led  and 
that  followers  recognize  it  as  such. 

Organizations  as  well  as  individuals  are 
more  likely  to  achieve  their  purpose  with  an 
aim  than  without  one.  The  world  gets  out 
of  the  way  for  a  man  or  organization  that 
knows  where  it  is  going.  Go  down  the  street 
as  though  you  were  actually  going  to  some  defi¬ 
nite  place  and  expected  to  arrive  at  a  defi¬ 
nite  time.  People  with  less  definite  purposes 
give  way.  History  abounds  with  contrasts 
between  policy-guided  endeavor  and  chaos. 


The  largest  organization  that  man  has 
known,  the  Allies,  stopped  the  enemy  only 
after  they  had  decided  to  work  together 
under  a  single  leader  and  according  to  a 
definite  plan.  The  causes  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  floods,  devastating  the  heart  of  our 
country,  are  traceable  to  a  lack  of  policy 
which  could  have  prevented  deforestation. 
Obviously,  this  problem  will  be  solved  only 
when  a  comprehensive  program,  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  situation,  is  clearly  con¬ 
ceived,  and  executed. 

China,  for  hundreds  of  years  without  a 
policy  or  program  of  its  own,  has  suffered 
under  the  domination  of  nations  actually  in¬ 
ferior  to  her  in  wealth  and  power.  China 
may  be  on  the  road  to  the  formulation  and 
acceptance  of  a  program.  When  it  suc¬ 
ceeds,  the  face  of  the  Eastern  world  will  be 
different.  These  are  large-scale  examples. 
Illustrations  on  the  smaller  scale  of  private 
enterprise  are  only  too  numerous.  Likely 
the  reader  has  suffered  from  lack  of  concerted 
effort,  actual  interference  and  utter  hopeless¬ 
ness  that  have  existed  in  organizations  or  in¬ 
stitutions  where  no  one  knew  where  he 
was  going — what  would  happen  next,  or 
had  any  assurance  that  what  was  done  today 
would  not  have  to  be  undone  tomorrow? 
The  prime  requisite  in  leadership  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  formulation  of  a  program,  so  that 
all  followers  may  know  the  direction  of  ef¬ 
fort,  that  problems  may  be  studied  before 
they  become  emergencies,  changes  can  be 
made  more  slowly  and  with  less  cost,  and 
that  aims  and  purposes  themselves  may  be 
more  carefully  examined. 

An  organization  with  a  program  may  fail 
because  the  leader  is  a  bungler  on  the  second 
and  third  counts.  He  may  not  have  learned 
to  delegate  authority  or  he  may  lack  the 
necessary  courage.  It  is  in  this  regard  that 
we  are  able  to  differentiate  the  true  leader 
from  the  individual  who  merely  has  the  de¬ 
sire,  but  lacks  the  necessary  intellectual 
and  moral  stature.  By  delegation  of  au¬ 
thority  is  meant  the  assignment  of  a  subor¬ 
dinate  to  a  given  field  or  activity,  in  which 
he  is  given  authority  and  freedom  of  action. 
Only  the  worthy  leader  is  brave  enough  to 
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do  this.  The  weakling  is  afraid  that  the 
subordinate  will  not  do  the  task  in  the  right 
way,  may  make  a  mistake,  or  may  be  too 
successful  and  soon  be  threatening  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  his  own  position.  Of  course, 
the  subordinate  may  do  any  or  all  of  these, 
otherwise  it  would  not  take  courage  to  dele- 
gate. 

The  spineless  leader  will  question  the 
necessity  for  dividing  his  authority  with 
numerous  workers  in  his  organization.  He 
forgets  the  basic  reason  for  his  having  as¬ 
sumed  such  a  position  himself.  He  should 
recall  that  the  different  members  and  the 
organization  itself  are  responsible  for  his  own 
enlarged  personality  and  the  augmented  ex¬ 
tension  of  his  influence.  It  is  plain  that  if 
he  himself  could  carry  on  all  the  activities 
made  possible  through  an  enlarged  personnel 
there  would  be  no  need  for  an  organization 
nor  consequently  his  leadership  of  it. 

Therefore  the  leader’s  authority  must  be 
shared  with  the  individual  to  do  the  as¬ 
signment.  Otherwise  subordinates  will  not 
and  can  not  accomplish  their  tasks.  In  a 
very  real  sense  the  capacity  for  leadership 
is  dependent  upon  the  ability  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  delegate  authority.  This  more  than 
anything  else  sets  the  limits  to  the  magni¬ 
tude  and  importance  of  enterprises  that  a 
given  individual  will  ever  be  able  to  head. 
Wise  delegation  will  promote  the  adminis¬ 
trator  to  head  successively  larger  enterprises. 
Inability  or  unwillingness  in  this  regard 
relegates  him  to  minor  positions,  forever. 

Successful  delegation  depends  first  of  all 
upon  the  existence  of  work  to  be  done;  a 
position  already  established  or  a  field  where 
an  actual  opportunity  is  known  to  exist. 
A  fact  unfortunately  too  little  recognized  is 
that  ability  plus  opportunity  make  for  suc¬ 
cess.  Many  a  potential  success  has  never 
emerged  because  he  was  thrown  by  some 
incompetent  leader  into  a  situation  offering 
little  or  no  opportunity.  Such  a  situation  is 
often  due  to  the  leader’s  inadequate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  entire  project  or  to  an  under¬ 
developed  program. 

The  field  of  opportunity  is  relatively  easy 
to  find,  often  being  stumbled  upon  by  ama- 
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teurs.  It  is  in  finding  the  second  part  of 
the  combination,  namely  the  right  man  for 
the  job,  that  the  novice  fails.  History  is 
replete  with  examples  of  otherwise  weak  ad¬ 
ministrators  who  nevertheless  possessed 
this  latter  ability.  Invariably  leaders  so 
endowed  are  successful.  An  analysis  of  this 
ability  would  probably  reveal  the  fact  that 
success  came  because  this  leader  did  not 
necessarily  seek  all-around  good  men  but 
because  individuals  were  sought  out  who 
possessed  just  the  particular  strengths  req¬ 
uisite  for  a  given  position. 

When  the  man  is  found,  for  a  task  equal 
to  his  powers,  the  field  should  be  clearly 
designated,  preferably  in  writing,  and  he 
should  be  given  sole  authority  therein. 
When  this  is  done  the  superior  should  now 
only  interest  himself  in  results^  leaving 
to  the  man  actually  to  do  the  work  the 
determination  of  his  own  procedures.  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover,  during  his  vast  European  relief 
activities  having  many  attributes  of  an  ac¬ 
tual  government,  took  the  position  that  a 
detailed  plan  of  procedure  only  would  curb 
the  initiative  of  the  man  to  carry  it  out. 
Hoover,  an  expert  in  administration,  con¬ 
ferred  upon  every  subordinate  absolute  au¬ 
thority  in  his  field.  Leaders,  so-called,  who 
take  time  to  meddle  in  the  methods  of 
subordinates  probably  are  not  only  failing 
to  discover  new  fields  and  appropriate  per¬ 
sonnel  but,  lacking  in  these  essentials,  are 
also  failing  in  other  directions  to  give  to  the 
organization  the  real  leadership  it  has  a 
right  to  expect. 

If  the  delegation  of  authority  which  in  a 
sense  places  the  organization  at  the  mercy 
of  its  weakest  member,  requires  courage,  it 
has  its  compensation.  Where  full  author¬ 
ity  is  delegated,  absolute  responsibility  can 
be  demanded.  This  means  that  if  mistakes 
are  made  within  the  organization  (and  there 
will  be  mistakes  somewhat  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  diflPerent  individuals  in¬ 
volved)  persons  and  causes  can  easily  be  lo¬ 
cated.  Although,  in  the  organization’s 
“outside”  relationships  full  responsibility 
must  be  assumed  by  the  leader  himself,  in¬ 
ternally  all  blame  can  be  shifted  exactly 
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where  due.  The  fixing  of  responsibility  also 
tends  to  prevent  failures  because  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  knows  he  will  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  will  utilize  his  full  resources,  unstint- 
ingly  to  achieve  success. 

Likely  a  greater  measure  of  authority 
would  be  delegated  if  leaders  realized  that 
there  exist  definite  and  satisfactory  means  for 
holding  subordinates  responsible.  A  pre¬ 
requisite  of  course  is  that  the  fixing  of 
responsibility  and  the  delegation  of  author¬ 
ity  have  been  done  in  exact  correspondence. 
In  weak  leadership  we  find  little  authority 
granted  but  a  great  readiness  to  hold  others 
responsible.  Many  selfish  leaders  have  found 
only  through  bitter  experience  that  this 
plan  is  a  failure.  They  finally  learn  that  if 
a  subordinate  has  not  had  the  authority  to 
go  ahead  and  do  his  best,  it  is  futile  to  try 
to  hold  him  responsible.  If  measures  of 
authority  and  responsibility  exactly  balance, 
the  leader  can  hold  individuals  responsible 
by  means  of  actual  personal  follow  up,  visi¬ 
tations,  by  conferences,  and  very  effectively 
indeed,  by  means  of  accurate  and  complete 
records  and  reports.  School  executives,  es¬ 
pecially,  have  been  tardy  in  their  recognition 
and  use  of  this  latter  very  effective  means. 

The  above  is  elementary  knowledge  to 
“class  A”  executives,  yet  hundreds  of 
would-be  heads  are  making  daily  efforts 
contrariwise.  Deep-rooted  motives  and  char¬ 
acteristics  of  human  nature  lie  at  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  principles  enunciated.  Even  an 
enumeration  of  these  motives  and  character¬ 
istics  is  of  course  impossible.  These  con¬ 
stitute  the  A.  B.  C’s  of  human  understand¬ 
ing  which  should  never  be  ignored.  Through 
them  is  found  the  way  to  cooperation  rather 
than  opposition.  Deep-rooted  factors  in 
human  nature  form  the  base  upon  which  the 
above  principles  rest.  Leaders  need  to 
know  at  least  a  reasonable  share  of  the  al¬ 
phabet  of  human  understanding. 

These  A.  B.  C.’s  begin  with  the  fact  that 
followership  is  learned;  just  as  are  thousands 
of  other  human  reactions.  To  know  and 
practise  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental 
law  of  learning  is  therefore  but  a  minimum 
prescription.  Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms 


this  means,  ‘Let  subordinates  derive  satis¬ 
faction  when  they  do  the  things  you  want 
done  and  see  that  annoyance  attends  unde¬ 
sirable  behavior.*  To  apply  this  law  suc¬ 
cessfully  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  the 
great  human  satisfiers  are  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  chief  annoyers  on  the  other. 

Satisfiers  are:  The  opportunity  to  do  some¬ 
thing  one  wants  to  do,  to  be  active;  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  construct  or  make  something 
of  one*s  own,  something  in  which  one  can 
take  pride;  that  represents  one’s  own  effort; 
one’s  self;  and  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
social  approval  for  one’s  acts.  The  leader 
has  it  in  his  power  to  bring  to  those  he  leads 
the  greatest  satisfactions  life  has  to  offer. 
This  can  be  done  most  effectively  by  being 
over  zealous  in  giving  credit  where  it  is  due. 
Some  leaders  fail  here  because  of  ignorance 
and  others  because  of  thoughtlessness  or 
selfishness.  Ignorance  of  the  fact  that  either 
too  little  or  too  much  praise  given  at  in¬ 
appropriate  times  and  circumstances  is 
worse  than  none,  is  a  costly  mistake.  The 
opportunity  for  praise  comes  when  the  in¬ 
dividual  has  not  only  done  the  assigned  task 
well  but  has  done  something  in  addition  of 
exceptional  merit.  Praise  in  a  modest 
amount  is  under  such  circumstances  both  ex¬ 
pected  and  appreciated. 

The  leader  who  under  such  circumstances 
withholds  praise  or  takes  unmerited  praise 
unto  himself  is  not  only  depriving  his  men 
of  the  main  satisfaction  in  his  power  to  give 
but  in  so  doing  is  undermining  his  own  po¬ 
sition  of  leadership.  This  becomes  an  an- 
noyer  which  is  most  disasterously  effective 
in  robbing  the  leader  of  respect  and  follower- 
ship.  The  reason  this  is  such  a  serious  error 
is  that  a  man’s  mind  IS  his  SELF.  His 
ideas  are  as  truly  a  part  of  himself  as  are  his 
vital  organs.  A  man  IS  his  IDEAS.  No 
wonder  he  so  resents  his  ideas  being  “taken” 
by  others. 

Other  annoyers  are;  to  be  told  what  one 
already  knows — this  is  most  offensive — the 
more  intelligent  the  individual  the  more  of¬ 
fensive;  to  be  repressed  rather  than  given 
a  new  and  different  channel  for  activity; 
to  be  commanded  instead  of  offered  sug- 
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gestions;  for  the  leader  to  assume  that  for 
any  reason  whatsoever  one*s  best  effort  will 
not  be  given,  or  to  question  a  subordinate’s 
loyalty,  are  equally  destructive.  Execu¬ 
tives  who  always  warn  subordinates  “to 
put  their  best  foot  forward”,  are  probably 
attempting  to  hide  an  imperfection  in  their 
organization.  To  be  treated  according  to 


a  formula  is  extremely  distasteful  and  is 
taken  as  an  insult  by  intelligent  persons. 
Individuals  want  to  be  treated  as  individuals 
and  want  their  special  strengths  rather  than 
their  weaknesses  appreciated.  It  is  through 
vigilance  in  such  matters  as  these  that  a 
position  of  leadership  is  created  and  a  fol¬ 
lowing  maintained. 


A  TRUTHFUL  ACCOUNT  OF  A  COLLEGE  TEA 

Geraldine  P.  Dilla 

[Ask  yourself,  says  Miss  Dilla,  whether  this  could  have  happened  at  your  college.  It  didn’t  occur 
in  Hollins  College,  Virginia,  whither,  as  Associate  Professor  of  English,  the  author  went  in  September, 
1927.  But  since  she  received  her  A.  B.  from  Michigan  University,  A.  M.  from  Indiana  University, 
and  studied  in  the  universities  of  Chicago,  Columbia,  and  London — you  have  five  guesses.] 


I  WAS  speaking  of  the  forbidden  shelf  in 
our  college  library,”  explained  the 
middle-aged  gentlemen  who  as  head  of 
the  English  department  was  surrounded  by 
his  attentive  instructors  at  this  afternoon 
tea.  “The  librarian  has  banned  the  De- 
camerony  but  she  has  left  the  worst  piece 
ever  written  right  on  the  open  shelves  and 
never  suspects  how  vile  it  is!” 

“Oh,  do  tell  us.  Professor,  what  it  is!” 
his  listeners  echoed  each  other.  “Is  it  a 
Restoration  comedy?  What  else  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  so  bad?”  queried  those  teachers  of 
post-war  youth. 

The  new  assistant,  who  discreetly  limited 
her  remarks  to  irrelevant  questions  put  with 
the  naive  calm  of  a  well-bred  child,  asked 
“Have  you  read  no  books  since  you  passed 
your  examination  for  the  Master’s  degree?” 
But  no  one  remarked  her  Interruption;  at¬ 
tention  dare  be  paid  only  to  the  gentleman 
professor. 

“The  very  worst  book  ever  written,”  he 
divulged  his  oracular  discovery,  “positively 
the  filthiest  book  of  all  literature  is  the — 

Countess  Julie.  It  is - ”  he  shook  his 

gray  pompadour  with  virtuous  abstention 
from  further  description. 

“Who  wrote  it?”  chorused  the  instructors, 
while  the  stray  new  assistant  remarked. 


“So  you  think  Strindberg  is  dirty?”  Again 
her  voice  was  unheard,  and  the  professor 
gravely  sipped  his  tea. 

“Strindberg  wrote  Countess  Julie,  which 
is  a  play.  It  surely  is  bad.  Oh!  such  a  joke 
on  the  librarian  who  doesn’t  know  what  it 
is!” 

The  lean-cheeked  instructors  laughed  to¬ 
gether  at  the  thought  of  such  ignorance  in 
the  librarian.  One  of  them  ventured,  “How 
interesting,  Professor!  I  once  heard  that 
Strindberg  is  queer.” 

‘‘Countess  Julie  surely  is  more  than  queer. 
It  is  the  worst  book  ever  written,  even — 
not  merely  in  recent  years!” 

“Is  a  forty-year  old  book  to  be  classed 
as  recent?”  queried  the  new  assistant. 
But  she  did  not  expect  to  be  heard, 
and  the  Professor  was  eager  to  change  the 
topic. 

“Among  recent  books,  which  is  the  great¬ 
est?”  he  asked. 

“I  vote  for  Robinson’s  Mind  in  the  Mak¬ 
ing**  promptly  contributed  the  new  assistant. 

The  Professor  had  really  heard  her.  “I 
mean  a  novel,  of  course.  I  said  ‘the  best 
book,’  the  best  novel.” 

Here  the  new  assistant  began  to  murmur 
surprise  that  novel  and  book  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  identical  or  interchangeable  terms; 
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but  she  caught  herself  in  time  to  say,  “Then 
I  vote  The  Little  French  Girl.'* 

The  Professor  could  not  suppress  his  char¬ 
acteristic  frown  that  always  appeared  when 
a  disconcertingly  strange  book  or  idea  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  And  this  frown  was  especially 
marked  now  because  the  new  name  brazenly 
suggested  “those  questionable  French  wo¬ 
men”  to  his  pure  Nordic  consciousness.  So 
lifting  his  eyes  from  his  empty  tea-cup,  with 
great  dignity  he  announced  “  The  Rover. 
That  I  say  is  a  great  book.  Truly  great.” 

The  instructors  looked  uncertain,  but 
prudently  made  no  comment. 

“Yes,  The  Rover  is  a  great  book;  it  has  a 
great  character  in  it — one  wonderful  char¬ 
acter.  Now  you  all  know  that  is  enough  to 
make  any  novel  great,  isn’t  it?” 

“Surely,”  the  instructors*  chorus  correctly 
replied. 

“What  a  pity  that  Conrad  is  dead  and  can 
give  us  no  more  Rovers.  ” 

“He  died  recently?  Oh,  yes.  Indeed.” 
Again  the  tea  supplied  the  pauses  in  the 
conversation.  Then  the  Professor  valiantly 
rallied  once  more. 

“Some  new  books  are  surely  strange. 
There’s  a  recent  book  of  short  stories — 
Galsworthy’s,  I  believe.  Why  they  really 
are  the  most  unsatisfactory  stories — they 
don’t  end!  They  don’t  have  the  neat 
finish  that  every  short  story  ought  to  have — 
the  real  ending.  I  dare  say  I  am  not  the 
only  critic  who  will  say  that  they  are  not  the 
right  sort.  Some  of  them  don’t  do  much 
except  describe!” 

“Can  it  be  Captures  that  you  don’t 
like?”  The  new  assistant  again  broke  the 
respectful  silence  of  the  regular  English 
instructors.  “No,  you  surely  can’t  help 
but  admire  the  exquisite  masterly  touch 
shown  by  every  one  of  those  sketches!” 

This  time  the  Professor’s  frown  betrayed 


troubled  bewilderment.  “Perhaps  it  was 
the  book  you  name.  But  I  assure  you  those 
are  not  stories  at  all!  If  they  aren’t  short 
stories,  then  what  are  they?  What,  in¬ 
deed?”  He  set  down  his  cup  with  the  be¬ 
coming  grace  of  a  gentleman  who  has  de¬ 
cided  or  propounded  a  deep  question.  “I 
say  that  really  good  stories  end  like  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays — everybody  is  either  dead  or 
happily  married.  Oh,  Shakespeare  knew 
how  to  write!”  And  he  smiled  with  admi¬ 
ration  for  the  unassailable  genius  of  his  idol 
whose  contemplation  cheered  his  faithful 
soul. 

Again  the  new  assistant  spoke  up.  “But, 
Professor,  how  many  events  in  actual  life 
itself  ever  have  a  real  end?  How  many 
characters  in  the  real  world  achieve  such 
simple  solutions  to  their  problems?  Look 
about  you.  Professor.  How  many  of  us 
here  are  either  dead  or  happily  married,  or 
even  remotely  threatened  by  such  dramatic 
fates?” 

The  timorous  instructors  were  about  to 
blush  at  such  a  personal  allusion  to  their 
states  of  mind  and  of  heart;  but  they  pres¬ 
ently  realized  that  their  benevolent  law¬ 
giver  was  already  out  of  hearing  over  on 
the  other  side  of  the  room.  He  was  already 
the  welcome  center  of  another  group  of  tea- 
drinkers  whose  voices  rose  to  audibility 
when  they  too  chorused — “Oh,  do  tell  us, 
Professor,  what  that  bad  book  is!” 

And — my  innocent  reader,  if  you  are  still 
interested  in  this  faithful  report  of  our  last 
college  tea,  pray  turn  back  to  my  first 
paragraph  and  read  over  all  that  I  have 
written,  and  then  continue  to  read  it  again 
until  I  tell  you  that  the  college  clock  chimed 
six  o’clock,  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
much-refreshed  faculty  members  gave  to  the 
spacious  parlors  once  more  their  usual  hal¬ 
lowing  silence. 


THE  MIND-BEDEVILMENT  CAUSED  BY  DEBATES 

Vernon  L.  Mangun 

[How  debating  as  a  school  and  college  subject  has  so  turned  its  face  away  from  accepted  purposes 
of  mind  training  and  character  forming,  and  has  come  to  be  a  demoralizing  influence,  is  discussed  here 
by  one  who  ought  to  know.  Doctor  Mangun  was  superintendent  of  schools  in  which  debating  teams 
were  coached  to  win.  He  taught  English  in  the  State  Normal  school  at  Winona  and  had  to  train  de¬ 
baters.  He  is  now  an  assistant  professor  in  the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  and  will  be  challenged 


to  debate  by  some  who  read  his  straight-from-the 

There  are  newer  and  older  methods 
of  conducting  high-school  and  college 
debates.  An  analysis  of  the  writings 
of  recent  years  concerning  method  in  this 
field  turns  up  the  encouraging  fact  that  a 
considerable  body  of  material  critical  of  the 
older  methods  has  been  developed  by  debate 
coaches  and  directors.  Criticisms  and  ef¬ 
forts  toward  improvement  have  by  no  means 
been  confined  to  those  outside,  nor  to  those 
who  because  of  a  want  of  success  have  turned 
against  debating  as  a  school  activity.  From 
time  to  time  the  present  writer  when  in¬ 
volved  in  debating,  either  as  an  under¬ 
graduate  or  as  coach,  has  heard  condemna¬ 
tion  of  debating  from  those  who  have  been 
defeated.  He  has  generally  given  slight  at¬ 
tention  to  the  opposition  thus  expressed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  sour-grapes  mechanism.  His 
enthusiasm  has  never  permitted  itself  any 
abatement  under  those  conditions  but  quite 
to  the  contrary  he  has  time  and  again  ad¬ 
vised  capable  pupils  that  there  was  more  to 
be  gained  from  one  season  of  intensive  train¬ 
ing  in  debating  than  in  three  or  four  of  the 
customary  courses  of  the  curriculum.  But 
other  considerations  have  brought  a  modified 
view  of  the  matter.  Several  years  of  de¬ 
tachment  from  direct  participation  in  the 
activity  together  with  a  prolonged  study  of 
education  in  its  psychological  and  sociologi¬ 
cal  aspects  has  brought  forward  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  it  is  proposed  to  examine  in  the 
present  article:  Is  this  very  effective  train¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  thing  that  best  fits  young 
people  for  those  adjustments  that  will 
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make  society  more  nearly  what  it  should 
be? 

Pick  up  just  almost  any  book  on  Principles 
of  Education  or  Methods  of  Teaching  pub¬ 
lished  since  the  appearance  in  1910  of  Dew¬ 
ey’s  How  We  Think  and  note  the  emphasis 
upon  the  Complete  Act  of  Thought.” 
Consider  the  stress  placed  upon  it  in  the  form 
of  problem  solving  not  only  in  the  junior 
and  senior  high  school  and  higher  but  in 
the  elementary  school  as  well.  Moore 
makes  it  not  so  much  a  method  as  the  method 
in  life’s  affairs: 

“.  .  .  Men  talk  as  though  there  were  one 
way  of  setting  to  work  to  build  a  house,  an¬ 
other  way  of  preparing  to  fight  a  battle, 
another  way  to  go  about  governing  a  city, 
and  other  ways  of  going  to  work  to  make  ex¬ 
periments,  teach  children,  study  lessons,  etc. 
The  fact  is  that  all  of  these  things  call  for 
much  the  same  sort  of  planning.  First  the 
person  who  would  do  them  must  determine 
what  he  is  setting  out  to  do.  Next  he  must 
collect  the  materials  which  are  available  for 
his  purpose.  Then  he  must  allow  his  mate¬ 
rials  to  redefine  his  purpose,  for  when  he 
gets  them  together  he  usually  finds  that  they 
will  not  permit  him  to  do  just  what  he  ori¬ 
ginally  planned,  that  is,  they  set  a  new  prob¬ 
lem  very  much  more  concrete  and  definite 
than  that  with  which  he  started,  and  fre¬ 
quently  they  give  it  a  quite  unexpected  turn. 
He  must  now  proceed  to  work  out  this 
new  problem  and  shape  or  formulate  his  re¬ 
sults.  These  are  the  stages,  or  steps,  in 
what  is  called  scientific  method.  It  is 
nothing  mysterious,  but  an  orderly,  or  sys- 
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tematic,  way  of  going  to  work  with  any 
subject  matter  whatever.  Scientists  with 
almost  one  accord,  claiming  no  special  prop¬ 
erty  in  it,  have  insisted  that  men  should  use 
it  in  all  their  undertakings.  They  declare 
that  the  first  step  in  any  conscious  process  is 
to  find  out  what  is  to  be  done;  that  the  sec¬ 
ond  step  is  to  examine  one’s  materials;  that 
the  third  step  is  to  decide  what  they  seem  to 
tell  him,  to  organize  them  tentatively;  that 
the  fourth  step  is  to  find  out  if  this  thought 
of  them  will  stand  the  test;  and  that  the  fifth 
step  is  to  act  accordingly.  .  .  .” 

While  this  kind  of  discussion  in  one  form 
or  another  will  be  found  in  most  if  not  all 
these  books  on  the  educative  process,  de¬ 
bating  is  practically  never  given  explicit 
consideration.  Moore’s  book  omits  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  inference  might  be  that  debating 
is  not  education.  The  fact  that  as  tradi¬ 
tionally  practised  it  very  nearly  reverses  the 
proper  order  of  steps  in  doing  “real”  things, 
as  indicated  in  the  quotation  just  cited,  ap¬ 
pears  to  leave  it  outside  the  pale  of  educa¬ 
tion.  But  that  debating  is  systematically 
educative  in  one  direction  or  another  is 
beyond  controversy.  That  it  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  and  growing  department  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  is  fairly  well  known  and  will 
come  out  impressively  in  what  follows. 

As  one  reads  these  treatises  on  education, 
although  the  writers  do  not  mention  debat¬ 
ing,  he  becomes  impressed  with  the  opposite¬ 
ness  of  proper  problem-solving  procedure 
and  the  usual  procedure  in  high  school  de¬ 
bating.  The  difference  is  striking.  The 
reader  is  reminded  of  debating  in  much  the 
same  way  that  some  one  said  a  certain  man 
reminded  him  of  Lincoln.  “You  remind  me 
of  Lincoln,”  he  said,  “because  you’re  so 
different.” 

Of  course  debating  has  a  place  in  books  on 
Argumentation  and  Debate.  What  these 
books  have  to  say  will  be  considered  later. 
Aside  from  these,  most  of  what  has  been 
written  about  the  subject  has  appeared  in 
periodicals.  About  a  year  ago  the  editor 
of  the  School  Review  in  commenting  on  a 
certain  State  high-school  debating  league 
with  its  tournament  system  of  eliminations 


and  final  state  “championship”  asserted: 
“Such  a  program  is  extremely  questionable 
from  both  educational  and  ethical  stand¬ 
points.” 

Fretwell  in  The  Twenty-Fifth  Yearbook 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  briefly  summarized  eleven  argu¬ 
ments  against  and  nine  for  high-school  de¬ 
bating  as  commonly  practised  at  the  present 
time  and  proposed  a  plan  for  the  conduct 
of  a  debating  society  in  such  way  as  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  evil  of  assigning  young  students 
to  some  conclusion  in  advance  which  they 
must  support  without  reference  to  conclu¬ 
sions  they  may  reach  after  a  study  of  the 
problem.  At  each  meeting  of  the  club 
some  question  could  be  discussed,  each  mem¬ 
ber  submitting  in  written  form  an  argument 
for  or  against.  When  a  debate  is  to  be  pro¬ 
jected  with  some  outside  organization,  “.  .  . 
teams  could  be  selected,  so  that  each  de¬ 
bater  could  speak  on  the  side  which  he  had 
come  to  believe  was  right.”  Fretwell  sug¬ 
gested  no  plan  by  which  the  tournament 
system  of  a  state  high-school  debating  league 
could  function  without  the  artificiality  of 
placing  teams  on  one  side  or  the  other  or 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other  by 
such  means  as  tossing  a  coin  or  drawing  of 
lots.  The  general  plan  followed  in  these 
leagues  is  to  require  by  constitution  or  by¬ 
law  that  schools  or  teams  must  be  prepared 
to  discuss  either  side.  In  some  states,  if  a 
team  has  come  through  to  the  finals  having 
debated  only  on  one  side,  it  must  support  the 
other  side  in  the  finals.  This  is  probably 
intended  to  prevent  any  school  or  team  from 
having  the  advantage  in  case  the  question 
is  not  perfectly  balanced.  If  the  whole  pro¬ 
cedure  were  made  real  and  natural  rather 
than  unreal  and  artificial,  no  such  ridiculous 
rules  would  be  imposed  upon  young  debaters 
just  as  they  have  not  been  enforced  upon 
Lincoln  and  Douglas,  Lowell  and  Lodge,  or 
Butler  and  Borah.  Would  any  sane  man 
wish  to  require  that  Butler  and  Borah  be 
given  sides  by  a  toss  of  a  coin  and  not  being 
satisfied  with  that,  to  require  further  that 
if  both  have  debated  constantly  each  on  his 
same  side  up  to  the  last  debate  preceding 
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the  national  party  convention,  they  must  on 
that  occasion  exchange  sides? 

Mechanical  arbitrariness  in  assigning 
teams  to  sides,  almost  a  necessity  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  state-wide  tournament 
system  of  debates,  appears  to  be  the  general 
underlying  cause  of  the  unreality  criticized 
above  as  well  as  other  evils  still  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  another 
striking  contrast  between  real  and  unreal 
debating  in  the  matter  of  the  emphasis  or 
lack  of  emphasis  placed  upon  the  issue  under 
discussion.  With  school  debating  the  deci¬ 
sion  is  declared  by  coaches  to  be  the  only 
thing  in  which  debaters  and  audiences  are 
interested,  whereas  in  real  debating  the 
problem  discussed  is  the  important  thing 
with  serious  and  intelligent  auditors.  It 
must  be  conceded  however  that  under  pres¬ 
ent  social  conditions  even  in  real  debating 
too  much  weight  is  given  by  many  auditors 
to  various  irrelevant  distracting  considera¬ 
tions  such  as  power  of  personality,  reputa¬ 
tion,  popularity  of  the  speaker,  and  his 
ability  to  “get  his  stuff  across”  as  the  under¬ 
graduate  would  express  it.  In  weighing  a 
problem  where  the  finding  of  the  best  way 
out  is  the  important  point,  these  extraneous 
considerations,  even  if  regarded  as  artistic 
aspects,  still  have  too  much  influence  with 
homo  ubiquitus.  But  there  is  at  least  the 
general  setting  for  the  play  of  attention 
upon  the  question  and  the  semblance  of  the 
problem-solving  attitude.  But  when  one 
learns  the  decision  in  a  school  debate  he  gets 
no  hint  whatever  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
the  proposals  because  the  judges  are  in¬ 
structed  carefully  that  the  debate  is  not  a 
real  discussion  of  the  issue,  but  just  a  game, 
a  sport,  in  which  the  object  is  only  to  see 
which  team  can  acquit  itself  the  more  clev¬ 
erly.  The  issue  is  only  a  necessary  imple¬ 
ment,  like  a  football  in  the  game  of  foot¬ 
ball.  A  team  winning  on  one  side  one  night 
takes  pride  in  being  able  to  win  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  the  following  night  and  is  praised 
in  the  public  prints  and  even  in  educational 
journals  for  its  versatility,  as  witnesses  the 
following: 

“By  gaining  a  two-to-one  decision  over 


Princeton  last  week  the  Harvard  debaters 
carried  off  first  honors  in  the  Harvard-Yale- 
Princeton  triangular  series.  Following  their 
victory  over  the  Yale  affirmative  the  Har¬ 
vard  men  demonstrated  their  versatility 
by  taking  the  opposite  side  against  Prince¬ 
ton  and  again  winning  the  judges’  decision. 
The  debate  was  on  the  subject:  ‘Resolved, 
That  Education  is  the  Curse  of  the  Present 
Age.’” 

And  the  debate  manuals  urge  that  the  de¬ 
bater  “must  always  seem  to  be  sincere.  But 
in  order  to  seem  sincere,  you  must  actually 
be  so.”  The  vast  distances  that  school  de¬ 
bating  has  wandered  away  from  reality  is 
revealed  by  the  defense  offered  by  some  spon¬ 
sors  for  the  present  practice  which  excuses 
this  weakness  by  saying  that  the  speakers 
are  only  actors  as  in  dramatics.  This  de¬ 
fense  seems  out  of  harmony  with  that  trend 
in  the  rules  which  is  becoming  encour- 
agingly  insistent  that  the  speech  must  be  the 
debater’s  own  work  and  that  he  is  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  playing  somebody’s  part,  for 
example,  that  of  the  coach.  And  if  it  is  only 
acting,  it  is  surely  furnishing  bad  training. 
Society  already  has  too  many  people  who 
give  themselves  sufficient  practice  to  become 
all  too  skilled  in  arguing  plausibly  and 
earnestly  in  a  rationalizing  and  wishful- 
thinking  manner  rather  than  in  support  of 
conclusions  reached  without  bias  by  straight 
thinking.  This  weakness  seems  to  be  a  na¬ 
tural  one  and  is  a  dangerous  enough  tool 
without  being  given  a  better  edge  by  formal 
education.  It  is  reprehensible  enough  when 
more  or  less  unconsciously  employed  in  its 
crude  state  by  the  citizen  for  private  pur¬ 
poses,  but  the  social  dangers  become  many 
times  multiplied  when  such  groups  as  law¬ 
yers,  politicians,  and  office-holders  become, 
as  they  have  become,  universally  suspect 
on  this  very  point.  The  temptation  to 
argue  plausibly  for  any  case  because  of 
self-interest  is  a  major  problem  of  a  de¬ 
mocracy.  The  thoughtful  citizen  knows  not 
where  to  turn  for  trustworthy  guidance. 
Norman  Angell  has  proposed  as  a  possible 
solution  for  this  problem  of  democracy  a 
national  council  of  one  hundred  eminent 
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persons  elected  for  life  to  act  as  trustworthy 
advisers  for  the  people  on  important  social 
problems.  These  councilors  would  be  inde¬ 
dependent  in  their  thinking  and  free  to  give 
their  honest  views.  They  would  not  depend 
upon  votes  and  would  not  need  to  place  their 
ears  to  the  ground  before  deciding  what  to 
recommend.  To  train  vast  numbers  of 
young  people  to  make  “the  better  case” 
out  of  either  side  of  an  issue  is  an  ideal 
preparation  for  just  the  kind  of  sophism  of 
which  we  already  have  an  overplus. 

University  debating  of  recent  years  has 
made  some  notable  advances  in  the  direction 
of  the  open  forum  type  of  discussion,  split 
teams,  and  a  decent  emphasis  upon  the  is¬ 
sue  by  means  of  decisions  determined  by  the 
amount  and  direction  of  the  shift  of  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  audience  as  a  result  of  the  de¬ 
bate.  The  split-team  method  is  an  espe¬ 
cially  good  device  for  permitting  each  speaker 
to  represent  the  views  he  holds,  to  present 
beliefs,  convictions.  These  advances  may 
lead  the  way  to  improvement  in  high-school 
debating.  Because  of  the  fact  that  state 
debating  leagues  among  high  schools  are 
promoted  and  apparently  sponsored  by  State 
Universities  and  other  higher  institutions, 
the  writer  has  been  interested  to  learn  to 
what  proportions  the  high-school  debating 
leagues  have  grown  and  their  general  plan 
of  administration.  If  an  indefensible  system 
is  on  the  make  and  becoming  institution¬ 
alized  under  the  leadership  or  at  least  joint 
leadership  of  higher  institutions,  these  latter 
should  take  their  responsbility  seriously. 
They  might  well  divert  at  least  a  small  part 
of  the  energy  now  flowing  in  the  direction 
of  athletic  practices  to  a  critical  examina¬ 
tion  of  what  is  going  on  under  the  name  of 
debating. 

A  brief  questionnaire  was  sent  to  all  State 
Universities  or  to  State  Departments  of 
Education  in  states  without  a  State  Univer¬ 
sity  asking  how  many  high  schools  are  this 
year  enrolled  in  their  state  debating  league; 
how  many  each  year  for  the  last  few  years, 
or  at  least,  what  the  general  trend  has  been 
as  to  number  of  schools  participating; 
whether  any  other  higher  institutions  in  the 


state  conducted  or  directed  such  league; 
and  requesting  a  copy  of  the  rules  govern¬ 
ing  the  system.  Replies  were  received  with 
admirable  promptness  and  courtesy  from 
all  states  excepting  the  nine  listed  under 
“no  data”  in  the  accompanying  table.  The 
query  was  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the 
State  High  School  Debating  League  and  the 
replies  from  the  thirty-two  states  reporting 
such  league  were  supplied  by  a  member  of 
the  English  or  Speech  Department  or  by  the 
Coach  or  Director  of  Debate  or  by  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Division.  Something  like  a  thou¬ 
sand  pages  of  mimeographed  or  printed  ma¬ 
terials  were  furnished  iri  addition  to  the  care¬ 
fully  answered  questionnaire. 

The  thirty-two  states  reporting  a  state 
high-school  league  are  listed  on  the  basis  of 
rank  as  to  number  of  high  schools  partici¬ 
pating.  In  the  cases  of  Virginia  and  Wis¬ 
consin  the  enrollment  was  not  complete  at 
the  time  of  reporting  and  the  number  repre¬ 
sents  an  estimate  for  the  present  year.  The 
data  for  number  of  high  schools  in  each 
state  are  for  three  years  back  and  were  de¬ 
rived  from  Bulletin,  Jg2^,  No.  40,  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education,  “Statistics  of  Public 
High  Schools,  1913-1924.”  The  final  col¬ 
umn  indicates  what  proportion  of  the  entire 
number  of  high  schools  in  each  state  parti¬ 
cipated  in  1927.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
all  high  schools  probably  did  not  report 
to  the  Bureau  and  the  further  fact  that  the 
data  for  column  one  and  those  for  column 
two  are  for  dates  three  years  apart,  the  per¬ 
centages  of  the  third  column  are  necessarily 
only  roughly  indicative  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  movement  has  reached  all  the 
high  schools  in  states  promoting  a  league. 
The  table  shows  that  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  9,230  high  schools  reporting  to  the 
Bureau,  or,  3,696,  this  year  participated  in 
the  tournament  debate  organizations  in 
these  thirty-two  states.  Here  is  surely  a 
most  significant  educational  movement,  and 
if  questionable  methods  are  being  em¬ 
ployed,  it  deserves  more  attention  in  edu¬ 
cational  literature  than  it  appears  to  have 
been  receiving. 

The  replies  as  to  the  trend  in  recent  years 
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indicate  that  a  gradual  increase  is  typical 
with  occasional  states  showing  a  fluctua¬ 
tion.  The  growth  for  the  past  ten  years  in 
Michigan  is  represented  by  the  following: 
66,  70,  90,  120,  135,  140,  166,  175,  200,  235. 
In  Minnesota  in  1918  the  league  was  taken 
over  from  the  University  by  the  Public 
School  people.  At  that  time  43  high  schools 
participated;  in  1927,  97.  The  league  that 
has  reached  outstanding  proportions,  both 
absolutely  and  relatively,  is  that  of  Texas. 
“This  League  is  the  most  highly  organized 
and  has  the  largest  membership  of  any 
similar  school  organization  in  the  United 
States.”  This  gradual  and  generally  regu¬ 
lar  growth  of  the  state  tournament  system 
of  high-school  debating  might  easily  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  movement.  It  would  be  safer  to 
interpret  this  growth  as  evidence  that  the 
system  possesses  elements  that  appeal  both 
to  the  secondary  schools  and  to  the  higher 
institutions  that  foster  it.  An  excellent 
feature  that  merits  special  commendation 
is  the  valuable  bibliographic  and  source 
material  issued  in  bulletin  form  by  the  uni¬ 
versities  on  the  question  to  be  debated. 
Especially  praiseworthy  is  a  ninety-three 
page  bulletin  issued  by  the  Extension  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Pages  12  to  93  are  devoted  to  a  presentation 
of  opinions  of  educational  leaders  on  the 
State  question  for  the  year,  the  Curtis-Reed 
Bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Department  of 
Education. 

An  examination  of  the  constitutions  and 
by-laws  of  the  various  leagues  reveals  clearly 
that  the  administration  of  the  system  is  by 
no  means  a  minor  undertaking.  There  are 
so  many  details  to  be  provided  for  that  when 
it  comes  to  dividing  a  state  into  districts, 
providing  for  the  long  series  of  elimination 
debates  within  each  district  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  inter-district  series,  and  last  of  all 
the  finals  held  at  the  University,  the  ex¬ 
igencies  of  the  case  may  seem  almost  to 
force  upon  those  in  charge  an  arbitrary 
pairing  of  schools  and  assignment  of  sides. 
Where  triangulars  are  arranged,  each  school 
has  two  teams,  one  on  each  side  of  the 


question.  Where  a  dual  system  is  used,  a 
toss  of  a  coin  decides  which  school  is  given 
choice  of  sides;  the  other  school  being  given 
choice  of  place,  but  possibly  being  forced 
to  support  a  side  which  it  does  not  favor. 
Suggestions  looking  toward  a  remedy  for 
this  undesirable  feature  will  be  considered 
at  a  later  point. 

The  arbitrary  assignment  of  a  team  to  a 
given  side  apparently  made  necessary  by  the 
tournament  procedure  seems  so  open  to 
grave  question  that  it  is  interesting  to  ex¬ 
amine  textbooks  on  Argumentation  and  De¬ 
bate  to  see  if  they  recommend  or  suggest  it. 
The  writer  has  gone  through  a  number  of 
these  texts  and  has  been  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  they  make  decidedly  interest¬ 
ing  as  well  as  important  reading  and  con¬ 
stitute  curricular  material  of  first-rate  signif¬ 
icance.  Particularly  fine  are  the  parts 
devoted  to  the  principles  of  argumentation. 
Sound  and  unsound  argumentation  are  ex¬ 
plained  lucidly  with  repeated  caveats  con¬ 
cerning  the  pitfalls  into  which  thinking  is 
liable  to  stray.  In  the  main  the  illustrations 
of  good  argumentation  are  drawn  from  such 
“real”  debates  as  those  between  Webster 
and  Hayne,  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  or  the 
Parliamentary  argument  of  Burke’s  Con¬ 
ciliation.  An  especially  good  recent  text 
devotes  380  pages  to  Argumentation  and 
20  pages  to  Debating.  In  the  preface  to  the 
1925  edition  of  The  Principles  of  Argumen¬ 
tation  by  George  P.  Baker  and  Henry  B. 
Huntington  we  find: 

“.  .  .  It  is  a  pity  that  in  many  instances 
study  of  argument  is  regarded  only  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  successful  debating,  the 
most  rigid  of  argumentative  forms.  In 
reality  it  is  a  training,  often  much  needed 
among  college  students,  in  habits  of  ac¬ 
curate  thinking,  fair-mindedness,  and  thor¬ 
oughness.  If  this  new  edition  helps  to  in¬ 
struction  in  which  argument  is  regarded 
from  the  start  by  teacher  and  pupil  as  above 
all  a  means  to  accurate,  thorough,  formu¬ 
lated  thinking,  enjoyable  to  the  thinker, 
presented  in  a  well-phrased  and  individual 
style,  the  chief  desire  of  the  authors  in  their 
revision  will  be  fulfilled.” 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS  PARTICIPATING  IN  STATE  HIGH-SCHOOL  DEBATING  LEAGUES  I926-I927 


State 

Nbr  of  High  Schools 
in  State  Debating 
League  {1927) 

Nbr  of  High  Schools 
Reporting  to  Bureau 
of  Education 
{1923-24) 

Percentage  of 
Schools  Participating 

Texas . 

750 

550 

134 

Virginia . 

c.300 

360 

83 

Wisconsin . 

C.250 

408 

61 

Michigan . 

235 

50s 

47 

North  Carolina . 

225 

341 

66 

Oklahoma . 

200 

448 

45 

Missouri . 

19s 

604 

32 

Kansas . 

Iowa:  U.  of  la.  128 

184 

612 

30 

Drake  U.  35 

163 

743 

22 

South  Dakota . 

104 

262 

40 

Minnesota . 

97 

448 

22 

Georgia . 

96 

261 

37 

Nebraska . 

90 

468 

19 

West  Virginia . 

85 

194 

44 

Illinois  (State  Normal  U.) 

82 

804 

10 

Oregon . 

77 

220 

35 

Montana . 

67 

162 

41 

South  Carolina . 

60 

145 

41 

Colorado . 

60 

161 

37 

Florida . 

59 

103 

57 

Utah . 

44 

44 

100 

Arkansas  .  • 

40 

38 

105 

Wyoming . 

38 

54 

70 

Louisiana . 

37  (1926) 

226 

16 

North  Dakota . 

36 

336 

II 

Washington . 

30 

265 

II 

Arizona . 

25 

42 

60 

New  Hampshire  .... 
Maine:  U.  of  M.  7 

20 

96 

21 

Bowdoin  8 

15 

162 

9 

Nevada . 

14 

20 

70 

Idaho . 

10 

118 

8 

Rhode  Island . 

8 

22 

36 

Total,  32  States  . 

3  >696 

9>230 

40 

Ohio . 

0 

961 

Pennsylvania . 

0 

933 

New  York . 

0 

701 

Massachusetts  .... 

0 

294 

Maryland . 

0 

137 

Connecticut . 

0 

80 

Delaware . 

0 

21 

3.127 

No  Data:  Alabama  (184);  California  (326);  Indiana  (660);  Kentucky,  (376);  Mississippi  (220); 
New  Jersey  (151);  New  Mexico  (6i);  Tennessee  (231);  Vermont  (76).  Total  high  schools  in  this 
group:  2,285. 
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The  Mind-Bedevilment  Caused  by  Debates 
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According  to  these  writers,  “Argument 
seeks  to  bring  the  truth  home  to  those  in 
doubt,  that  the  truth  may  conquer.  There 
is  no  suggestion  of  that  so-called  versatility 
which  wins  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other  and  then  again  on  whichever  side  the 
team  may  happen  to  be  placed.  Argumen¬ 
tation  is  represented  as  built  upon  belief 
as  a  result  of  careful  unbiased  investigation. 
They  quote  Charles  E.  Hughes:  “Democ¬ 
racy  needs  men  trained  to  think  .  .  .  who 
know  how  to  analyse  and  discriminate, 
who  stand  on  the  firm  foundation  of  con¬ 
viction,  which  is  made  possible  only  by  train¬ 
ing  in  the  processes  of  reason.’*  Debating  is 
distinguished  from  argumentation:  “De¬ 
bating  is,  for  the  most  part,  simply  oral 
application  of  the  principles  of  analysis, 
structure,  evidence,  and  presentation  al¬ 
ready  carefully  explained  in  this  book.” 

Ketcham  omits  any  mention  of  convic¬ 
tion  in  his  definitions  of  Argumentation  and 
Debating:  “Argumentation  is  the  art  of 
persuading  others  to  think  or  act  in  a  defi¬ 
nite  way.  It  includes  all  writing  and  speak¬ 
ing  which  is  persuasive  in  form.”  “Debat¬ 
ing  is  the  oral  presentation  of  arguments 
under  such  conditions  that  each  speaker  may 
reply  directly  to  the  arguments  of  the  op¬ 
posing  speaker.”  But  that  sincerity  and  be¬ 
lief,  rather  than  versatility  are  essential,  he 
makes  clear  in  the  following: 

“Victory  should  not  elate,  nor  defeat  de¬ 
press,  the  spirit  of  truth  which  ever  should 
be  the  sure  foundation  of  those  whose  high 
calling  it  is  to  persuade  men  to  act  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  that  which  is  right.” 

Laycock  and  SpofFord  also  stress  belief. 
“Briefly  defined,  Argumentation  is  the  art 
of  inducing  people  to  believe  as  we  do.” 
“In  order  to  have  an  argument  as  to  whe¬ 
ther  something  is  true  or  false  there  must 
be  a  difference  of  opinion.  ...  In  Argu¬ 
mentation  a  clash  of  opinion  is  absolutely 
necessary.”  Gardiner  defines  Argument  by 
saying:  “When  we  argue  we  write  or  speak 
with  an  active  purpose  of  making  other 
people  take  our  view  of  a  case;  this  is  the 
only  essential  difference  between  argument 
and  other  modes  of  writing.”  He  points 


out  that  even  if  the  young  debater  argues  in 
accord  with  his  beliefs,  it  may  not  be  easy 
to  impress  his  sincerity  upon  his  audience: 

“With  the  conciliation  make  clear  your 
sincerity.  A  chief  difficulty  with  making 
arguments  written  in  school  and  college 
persuasive  is  that  they  so  often  deal  with 
subjects  in  which  it  is  obvious  that  the 
writer’s  own  feelings  are  not  greatly  con¬ 
cerned.  This  difficulty  will  disappear  when 
you  get  out  into  the  world,  and  make  ar¬ 
guments  in  earnest.  A  great  part  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  success  as  an  advocate  is  said  to  have 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  he  always  tried  to 
compose  his  cases  and  to  make  peace  between 
the  litigants,  and  that  he  never  took  a  case 
in  which  he  did  not  believe.  If  you  leave 
on  your  audience  the  impression  that  you  are 
sincere  and  in  earnest,  you  have  taken  a  long 
step  towards  winning  over  their  feelings.” 

The  state  tournament  system  of  debating 
observes  these  counsels  more  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  performance.  A  few  quotations 
from  the  Oklahoma  High  School  Debating 
League  Constitution  will  illustrate  the  pro¬ 
fessed  purpose  of  these  organizations.  De¬ 
bating  is  not  explicitly  recognized  as  the 
oral  presentation  of  arguments  based  upon 
reasoned  beliefs: 

“The  object  of  this  league  shall  be  to  pro¬ 
mote  in  the  high  schools  of  Missouri  the 
study  and  practice  of  public  speaking  and 
debate  as  an  aid  in  training  for  citizenship.” 

“.  .  .  the  promotion  of  the  science  of 

argumentation  and  the  art  of  debate  among 
the  students  of  the  secondary  schools  of 
Nebraska.” 

“.  .  .  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  high- 

school  students  in  vital  public  questions  of 
the  day,  to  train  them  in  habits  of  clear 
and  orderly  thinking,  and  to  cultivate  among 
them  the  art  of  effective  public  speaking.” 

“.  .  .  to  promote  training  in  public 

speaking  in  the  high  schools  of  Iowa  by 
friendly  rivalry.” 

“.  .  .  to  promote  greater  interest  and 

skill  in  Public  Speaking  and  Debate;  to  train 
students  to  think  clearly;  and  to  study 
both  sides  of  questions  before  reaching  con¬ 
clusions.” 


MATHEMATICS  FOR  THE  CONSUMER 

Henry  Harap 


[Now  returneth  to  these  pages  this  tribune  of  the  people  with  his  strongly  substantiated  argument 
that  those  to  be  served  by  the  mathematical  treatment  of  the  schools  are  so  widely  different  from  those 
for  whom  the  teaching  was  originally  designed  that  to  keep  it  up  is  absurd.  This  persuasive  reasoner 
is  of  the  faculty  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Education.  What  he  writes  here  is  an  expansion  of  a  con¬ 
ference  with  teachers  of  Detroit,  who,  sensing  the  obsolescence  of  public-school  mathematics,  called 
him  in  consultation.] 


IN  MY  opinion,  the  aim  of  education  is 
to  help  persons  to  do  well  those  things 
that  they  will  most  likely  need  to  do. 
Obviously  the  things  learned  in  school  must 
be  useful,  but  lest  you  are  charged  with  being 
a  base  materialist,  I  hasten  to  say  that  to  me 
the  term  “useful”  has  a  broader  meaning  than 
some  persons  wish  to  attach  to  it.  There 
has  been  a  tendency  to  limit  the  term  useful 
to  the  more  obvious  daily  occupations  and 
pursuits  in  the  home,  on  the  street,  and  in 
the  marketplace.  To  me,  a  useful  purpose 
is  one  which  yields  good  results,  one  which 
makes  some  improvement  in  living.  That 
is  useful  which  gives  wholesome  pleasure, 
improves  health,  develops  skill,  helps  one 
to  get  on  with  people,  makes  one  economi¬ 
cally  productive,  refines  one’s  tastes,  in¬ 
creases  one’s  capacity  to  enjoy  his  natural 
environment,  perfects  one’s  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  institutions,  and  so  on.  A  usefu^ife  n 
is  a  full  life  which  does  not  ne^ect  to  ex¬ 
press  all  the  capacities,  interests,  and  emo¬ 
tions  of  man. 

WHY  WE  NEED  TO  GIVE  ATTENTION  TO  MODES. 
OF  LIVING 

A  fundamental  issue  which  you  must 
settle  is  whether  the  purpose  of  the  school 
is  primarily  to  prepare  persons  to  enjoy 
intellectual  pleasures  or  to  change  their 
modes  of  living.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  much  of  what  masquerades  as 
education  today  is  the  heritage  of  the  privi¬ 
leged  few  of  a  former  day.  The  proleta¬ 
riat  too  readily  aspires  to  attain  what  tlTe 


leisure  class  enjoys  regardless  of  its  intrinsic 
worth. 

Too  much  educational  thinking  proceeds 
on  the  assumption  that  the  population  of  the 
country  resembles  an  ideal  order  of  society. 
The  great  body  of  teachers  make  the  corp- 
mon  mistake  of  identifying  their  interests 
and  aspirations  with  those  of  the  mass  of 
people.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
an  educational  program  for  the  mass  of 
people  and  an  intellectual  program  which 
fits  persons  for  the  traditional  task  of 
school  teaching. 

When  we  think  of  the  great  mass  of  people 
it  is  Important  that  we  do  ‘not  conjure  up 
an  imaginary  society  that  does  not  exist. 
The  American  people  are  the  factory  work¬ 
ers  and  farm  hands  who  live  simple  lives  on  a 
low  intellectual  and  economic  level;  whose 
daily  labor  is  uninspired;  whose  leisure  is 
little  above  the  level  of  the  popular  com¬ 
mercial  amusements;  and  whose  life  is  or¬ 
dered  by  the  elemental  Interests  of  family, 
church,  and  community.  Only  two  per 
cent  of  the  population  has  a  family  income 
of  more  than  $5,000.00  per  year.  Roughly, 
eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  income  receivers 
earn  less  than  $2,000.00  a  year.  The  in¬ 
come  of  the  average  American  family  is  prob¬ 
ably  slightly  more  than  $1,500.00,  a  salary 
which  is  supposed  to  be  barely  adequate  for 
a  beginning  teacher.  The  lower  the  income 
of  the  family  the  greater  is  the  ignorance  of 
the  nutritive  value  of  foods.  Cheap  foods 
having  high  food  value  are  underconsumed 
while  expensive  foods  are  overconsumed. 
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Only '  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  homes  in  the 
Unitejd  States  are  owned  by  their  occupants. 
M  '  (/calculations  indicate  that  more  than  half 
of  the  American  family  do  not  have  an  in¬ 
come  ^arge  enough  to  purchase  the  average 
house  now  being  built,  either  for  cash  or  on 
a  part-payment  plan.  About  three-quarters 
of  the  families  of  our  nation  cannot  afford 
to  rent  a  home  regarded  as  the  standard. 
And,  very  likely,  the  homes  of  these  families 
are  at  present  below  the  standard.  If  we 
compare  moderate  clothing  standards  with 
the  present  income  of  the  families  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  we  find  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
the  majority  to  clothe  themselves  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  reasonable  standard. 

Thus  far  I  have  painted  a  dismal  picture  of 
economic  life  in  America,  but  there  is  much 
which  is  exceedingly  hopeful.  The  per 
capita  wealth  in  the  United  States  is  greaFeU 
than  in  any  other  country.  Real  wages  have 
increased  about  thirty  per  cent  in  the  ten 
years  preceding  1923.  The  real  wages  of 
workers  in  American  cities  are  more  than 
twice  that  of  London  workers;  three  times 
that  of  Paris  workers;  nearly  three  and  a 
half  times  that  of  Berlin  workers;  and  a 
little  more  than  four  times  the  wages  of  the 
Rome  workers. 

Here  we  shall  be  concerned  with  one  phase 
of  a  useful  life,  the  economic  phase  which 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ordinary  per¬ 
son  consists  largely  of  the  activities  of  con¬ 
sumption.  While  these  activities  are  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  main  they  are  intimately  re¬ 
lated  to  the  intangible  higher  values  of  life. 
The  performance  of  the  daily  routine  involv¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  common  commodities  con¬ 
sists  of  experiences  in  which  the  finer  sensi¬ 
bilities  and  dispositions  fuse  with  common 
skills  and  facts.  It  is  in  common  d^ly- 
living  that  the  finer  ideas  and_emotions  are- 
liberated.  Then,  as  life’  improves  there 
comes  to  the  contented,  peaceful  family  a 
few  faint  glimmers  of  a  better  and  richer  life. 

The  economic  factors  together  with  health, 
a  common  language,  and  social  forms  are 
the  foundations  of  citizenship.  It  is  condi¬ 
tioned  by  the  citizen’^  ability  to  earn  the 
elemental  goods  of  life,  the  home  in  which 


he  lives,  the  clothing  he  wears,  his  physical 
condition,  his  habits  of  home  and  social  life, 
his  recreational  habits,  and  his  cultural  in¬ 
terests.  It  is  difficult  to  live  out  the  forms 
of  democracy  in  a  system  which  fails  to 
create  these  forms  at  the  very  core  of  social 
life.  ■ ^ 

Much  of  the  economic  material  which  has 
found  its  way  into  the  schools  is  approached 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  producer  and 
not  the  consumer.  Apparently  the  idea  of 
the  importance  of  industry  took  hold  first 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  curriculum  for 
social  needs.  However,  the  topics  of  study 
inevitably  gravitated  toward  a  consideration 
of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  which,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  treated,  affect  the  consumer.  As 
the  process  of  consumption  is  more  exten¬ 
sively  and  thoroughly  analyzed  and  digni¬ 
fied  by  scholarship,  the  practical  activities 
in  schools  will  be  more  commonly  consid¬ 
ered  in  a  setting  of  consumption  rather  than 
production,  that  is  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  home  rather  than  industry. 

SOME  MATHEMATICAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  CON¬ 
SUMER 

You  have  a  right  to  ask:  ‘What  does  all 
this  have  to  do  with  mathematics?”  The 
answer  is  that  every  element  of  our  lives  as 
consumers  has  a  quantitative  aspect  which 
is  a  part  of  the  indispensable  abilities  which 
each  of  us  needs  to  develop.  I  wish  now  to 
give  attention  to  some  of  the  specific  skills 
involved  here. 

The  problem  of  discovering  the  mathemat¬ 
ics  of  the  consumer  consists  first,  of  deter¬ 
mining  specifically  whaj^  people  actually  do 
in  the  process  of  consuming  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  fuel,  and  what  they  ought  to  do; 
j  second,  in  selecting  from  these  activities 
-  those  which  Involve  mathematical  opera¬ 
tions.  I  wish  here  to  suggest  briefly  a  body 
of  mathematical  material  which  might  re¬ 
sult  from  such  an  analysis. 

The  selection,  purchase,  and  use  of  food 
form  one  of  the  fundamental  processes  of 
economic  life.  At  the  present  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  race  this  process  is  per¬ 
formed  with  a  great  deal  of  imperfection. 
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The  improvement  of  food  habits  is  in  part 
dependent  upon  the  mastery  of  certain  math¬ 
ematical  calculations.  An  analysis  of  the 
food  calculations  of  more  than  four  thousand 
person’s  made  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Wilson  shows 
that  only  few  pertain  to  accounts  and  per¬ 
centage  which,  I  believe,  indicates  two  de¬ 
fects  in  current  practice  for  which  the  schools 
will  have  to  provide  a  remedy.  There  is  an 
equal  lack  of  the  use  of  weights  and  mea¬ 
sures  which  is  probably  due  to  inability  to 
manipulate  them.  It  is  my  opinion  that  a 
study  of  the  ability  to  use  fractions  with  ac¬ 
curacy  among  junior  and  senior  high-school 
pupils  would  show  a  sufficient  amount  of 
deficiencies  to  warrant  continuous  practice 
in  problems  involving  fractional  amounts 
of  the  pound,  package,  dozen,  and  quart. 

To  select  foods  according  to  their  nutri¬ 
tive  value  it  will  be  necessary  to  understand 
tables  showing  protein,  calorie,  and  mineral 
content  of  the  chief  food  commodities.  In 
increasing  or  decreasing  the  ingredients  pre¬ 
scribed  in  recipes  it  is  necessary  to  perform 
simple  operations  involving  ratio  and  pro¬ 
portion. 

The  budget  is  the  foundation  of  all  eco¬ 
nomical  buying.  The  calculations  involved 
are  simple  operations  involving  weights  and 
measures  and  their  conversion  into  terms  of 
money.  But  it  is  a  colossal  stupidity  to  as¬ 
sume  that  a  few  exercises  in  a  single  grade 
will  develop  the  complex  habits  involved 
here.  There  is  need  for  continuous  practice 
particularly  in  the  last  years  of  the  senior 
high  school  which  are  closest  to  adulthood 
when  budget-making  becomes  a  real  need. 
It  is  necessary  to  make  percentile  compari¬ 
sons  of  month  with  month,  of  one  column 
with  the  totals,  etc.  If  one  uses  situations 
resembling  those  in  the  community  in  which 
the  school  is  located  the  problems  become 
significant  and  interesting  and  by  no  means 
elementary.  Food  purchasing  involves  the 
ability  to  read  the  table  of  market  prices  in 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  housing  needs  of  our  people  are  no  less 
insistent  than  the  food  needs.  Statistics* 
show  that  fifty-four  and  four-tenths  per 
cent  of  the  families  of  the  nation  pay 


rent.  How  much  do  they  know  about  the 
rates  and  the  factors  that  determin*f^  the 
rates?  The  consumer’s  knowledge  of  '^»rts 
and  mathematical  abilities  pertaining  to 
cost  of  materials,  cost  of  labor,  interest 
rates,  taxes,  all  of  which  are  available  in 
public  documents  are  the  only  effective  and 
honest  means  of  adjusting  rent  at  a  fair  level. 
Very  often  increased  rent  is  ascribed  to  in¬ 
creased  taxes.  The  consumer  should  be 
able  to  calculate  exactly  to  what  degree 
taxes  affect  rent.  Home  ownership  in¬ 
volves  the  payment  of  taxes,  interest,  bills, 
the  interpretation  of  estimates  of  repair  and 
•construction,  of  mortgage  plans  and  amorti¬ 
zation  plans. 

Wilson’s  analysis  of  the  mathematical 
operations  performed  in  the  home  indicate 
an  ignorance  of  the  common  measuring  units 
or  a  discrimination  to  use  them.  Linear 
measures,  which  enter  as  extensively  into 
the  purchase  and  use  of  furniture,  carpets 
and  rugs,  lumber,  glass,  upholstery,  lino¬ 
leum,  and  land  occur  in  fifty-two  problems 
out  of  a  total  of  14,583.  The  weighing  unit, 
which  is  used  in  the  purchase  and  use  of 
hardware,  paint,  and  cleaning  preparations, 
occurs  in  thirty-five  problems. 

The  decorative  skills  involve  the  use  of 
linear  measure,  and  design  requires  circular 
measure.  The  use  of  floor  coverings  re¬ 
quires  the  measurement  of  length  and  geo¬ 
metric  forms.  Meter$  involve  cubic  feet  and 
the  thermometer  involves  degrees  of  heat. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  connection  with  part- 
payment  purchases,  home  ownership,  real 
estate,  and  other  properties.  A  certain 
amount  of  cost  accounting  is  involved  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  home,  the  automobile, 
and  garden.  Per  cent,  decimals,  and  in¬ 
terest  appear  in  taxes,  formulas,  rent,  part- 
payment  purchases,  mortgage  loans,  and 
notes. 

Perhaps  mathematical  calculations  con¬ 
cerned  with  fuel  are  the  least  common  per-, 
formed  in  the  hone.  They  involve  the 
purchase  and  use  of  gas,  coal,  wood,  kero¬ 
sene,  and  electricity  which  necessitate  the 
use  of  the  cubic  foot,-  ton,  gallon,  and  kilo¬ 
watt  hour.  To  avoid  blowouts  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  calculate  the  number  of  amperes 
flowing  through  a  circuit  at  any  one  time. 
When  one  knows  the  energy  value  in  British 
Thermal  Units  of  the  several  fuels  in  any 
community,  the  efficiency  of  the  apparatus 
used,  and  the  cost  of  a  unit  of  fuel,  it  is  a 
very  simple  matter  to  determine  the  most 
economical  fuel.  The  intelligent  consumer 
should  be  able  to  calculate  the  amount  of 
current  used  in  the  application  of  certain 
electric  devices.  Voltage  and  wattage 
should  be  no  more  mysterious  than  inches 
and  feet. 

.Two  excellent  publications  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards  cover  some  of 
the  ground  I  have  just  gone  over  and  give  it 
some  of  the  scientific  prestige  which  it  de¬ 
serves.  In  my  opinion  Circular  No.  55 
entitled  “Measurements  for  the  Household” 
and  Circular  No.  70  entitled  “Materials  for 
the  Household”  should  be  available  in  every 
classroom. 

I  am  not  able  to  say  at  this  time  to  what 
degree  the  useful  mathematical  operations 
have  been  introduced  into  the  recently  re¬ 
vised  curricula  and  text  books  on  the  sec¬ 
ondary  level.  However,  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
about  a  recent  arithmetic  by  McMurry 
and  Benson  which  represents  the  tendency 
that  we  are  considering  here.  The  life 
situations  include.  Paying  for  a  College  Edu¬ 
cation;  Keeping  Private  Accounts;  Invest¬ 
ments  in  Bonds;  Life  Insurance;  Cost  of 
Renting  and  Owning  a  House;  Changes  in 
Conditions  of  Living;  Borrowing  Money; 
Our  Food  Supply;  Our  Power  Supply;  The 
Cost  of  Government.  The  formal  arith¬ 
metical  processes  which  occur  in  these  life 
situations  include  Per  Cent,  Decimals,  In¬ 
terest,  Tax  Rate,  Graphs,  Loans,  Notes,  and 
Discounts. 

THE  EXAMPLE  OF  SCIENCE 

Economic  studies  have  made  considerable 
inroads  into  the  science  curriculum  in  the  last 
ten  years.  It  is  impossible  to  examine  the 
literature  of  common  materials  without  being 
confronted  with  the  '.leed  for  interpreting 
scientific  facts  or  symbols.  This  is  precisely 
the  same  situation  with  regard,  to  mathe- 
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matical  facts  and  symbols.  The  numerous 
general  science  tests  which  have  appeared 
have  given  much  attention  to  home  and 
community  life.  H.  R.  Hodgdon  presents 
a  diagram  on  the  frontispiece  of  his  book 
Elementary  General  Science  which  illustrates 
the  tendency  we  have  in  mind.  The  center 
of  scientific  interest  is  the  home.  Radiat¬ 
ing  in  all  directions  are  the  topics  of  study 
which  originate  in  the  home.  From  the 
basement  there  emanate  the  scientific  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  laundry,  furnace,  and  meter. 
The  kitchen  is  related  to  problems  of  food, 
cleaning,  water  supply,  and  refrigerator. 
The  dining  room  raises  the  problem  of  energy 
value  of  foods.  The  bathroom  branches  out 
into  problems  of  the  plumbing  system  and 
medicine  closet.  The  bedroom  leads  to  a 
consideration  of  mirrors,  clothing,  and  linens. 
The  ventilation  system  relates  to  humidity 
and  carbon  dioxide.  Windows  point  to 
problems  of  natural  and  artificial  lighting, 
materials  of  lighting,  optical  instruments 
and  care  of  the  eyes.  The  living  room  is 
associated  with  decorations,  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  telephone,  and  phonograph.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  to  interests  outside  of  the  home 
there  is  a  similar  radiation  of  topics  with  the 
weather,  travel,  mechanical  forces,  and  the 
garden  as  centers  of  interest. 

Three  recent  books  demonstrate  how  eco¬ 
nomic  materials  are  being  introduced  into 
science.  Webb  and  Didcoct’s  Early  Steps 
in  Science  devotes  four  out  of  ten  chapters 
to  economic  subjects.  They  occupy  half 
the  book  and  are  concerned  with  the  homes 
in  which  we  live;  the  clothing  we  wear;  the 
community  in  which  we  live;  and  how  men 
travel  and  communicate.  The  commodities 
considered  include  household  materials,  and 
musical  instruments,  textile  fabrics,  electric 
devices,  and  automobiles.  Greer  and  Ben¬ 
nett’s  Chemistry  for  Boys  and  Girls  contains 
at  least  fifteen  out  of  twenty-eight  chapters 
which  pertain  to  industrial  or  domestic  com¬ 
modities.  The  topics  which  illustrate  the 
economic  viewpoint  are  water,  petroleum, 
fuels,  oils,  soaps,  proteins,  textiles,  ferti¬ 
lizers,  iron,  and  steel.  Chapter  after  chap¬ 
ter  is  filled  with  such  problems:  how  is  a 
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coal-fire  built;  how  is  copper  used  in  the 
home;  what  are  some  of  the  acids  used  in  the 
home;  how  are  the  alkalies  used  in  cleaning; 
what  salts  are  found  in  foods;  what  kind  of 
wood  is  desirable  for  fuel;  how  is  fuel  value 
computed;  and  so  on. 

C.  J.  Pieper  and  W.  L.  Beauchamp  devote 
eight  out  of  seventeen  units  to  economic 
topics  in  their  book,  Everyday  Problems  in 
Science.  The  aim  of  this  volume  is  to 
help  the  learner  to  interpret  the  scientific 
elements  in  his  immediate  environment. 
It  considers  food,  clothing,  laundering, 
heating,  ventilating,  building  materials, 
lighting,  communication,  and  transporta¬ 
tion.  The  new  units  of  science  study  have 
met  the  challenge  to  education  that  it  must 
meet  the  actual  needs  of  the  average  person 
with  respect  to  the  consumption  of  food, 
building  materials,  household  articles,  fuels, 
clothing,  heating,  lighting,  and  household 
operations.  It  remains  for  the  teachers  of 
mathematics  to  meet  this  same  challenge. 

NEED  FOR  ACCURATE  THINKING 

What  school  people  do  not  realize  is  that 
skill  in  the  use  of  numbers  for  useful  pur¬ 
poses  involves  the  cultivation  of  habits  in¬ 
volving  the  use  of  numerous  household  ma¬ 
terials.  We  are  interested  in  increasing 
the  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  home. 
The  maintenance  of  the  home  is  the  largest 
and  most  important  industry.  It  is  the 
school’s  opportunity  to  reduce  waste  in  the 
home,  by  developing  the  right  habits  of 
measurement  and  calculation,  as  industrial 
engineers  have  reduced  waste  in  industry. 

A  sensitiveness  to  the  quantitative  factor 
in  the  life  about  us  is  a  mark  of  intelligence 
and  ability.  Given  a  single  quantitative 
fact  the  intelligent  person  makes  many  de¬ 
ductions  by  the  use  of  fairly  constant  ra¬ 
tios.  For  example,  if  I  carry  in  mind  the 
income  of  the  people  of  the  nation  which  at 
the  present  time  is  approximately  75  billion 
dollars,  I  can  tell  in  an  instant  that  the  ap¬ 
proximate  wealth  of  the  nation  is  375  billion 
dollars;  that  the  per  capita  income  is  ap¬ 
proximately  $750.00;  that  the  expenses  for 
conducting  the  government  are  approxi¬ 


mately  15  billion  dollars;  that  the  cost  of 
public  education  is  approximately  i|  billion 
dollars;  and  so  on.  I  know  these  amounts 
because  I  am  sensitive  to  the  ratios  in¬ 
volved.  The  careful  thinker  must  develop 
a  habit  of  mind  which  gives  attention  to 
quantitative  details.  Mr.  Bobbitt  calls  this 
quantitative  mindedness  and  indicates  that 
the  lack  of  it  is  the  major  deficiency  of 
present-day  community  thinking.  He  points 
out  that  we  have  never  earnestly  tried  to 
train  the  population  to  be  quantitative 
minded  in  the  fields  of  their  actual  thought 
and  experience.  We  have  been  teaching 
pupils  abstract  mathematical  concepts  for 
generations,  but  the  pupils  go  out  of  our 
schools  insensible  to  the  quantitative  factors 
involved  in  accounts,  taxes,  insurance,  mar¬ 
keting,  population,  finance,  income,  wealth, 
conservation,  industry,  war,  and  govern¬ 
ment. 

Mathematics  teachers  give  the  impression 
that  since  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonom¬ 
etry  appear  in  the  traditional  curriculum  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  advocates  of  the  new  cur¬ 
riculum  to  demonstrate  that  the  mathemat¬ 
ics  of  actual  life  should  replace  them.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  illogical.  The  proof  of  the 
usefulness  of  practical  mathematics  is  found 
at  every  turn  in  the  life  of  the  people.  It  is 
merely  necessary  to  determine  the  exact 
content  of  the  newer  mathematics.  The 
burden  of  proof  rests  with  the  supporters 
of  the  status  quo.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
student  of  Mr.  Bobbitt  who  analyzed  twenty 
publications  found  but  one  slight  reference 
to  algebra,  one  to  geometry,  and  none  to 
trigonometry  or  any  other  branch  of  higher 
mathematics.  In  all  the  analyses  of  the 
unspecialized  activities  of  the  people  there 
is  comparatively  little  mention  of  the  fa¬ 
miliar  content  of  pure  mathematics.  The 
content  of  pure  mathematics  enters  chiefly 
into  certain  specialized  reading  materials 
which  are  used  by  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  people,  and  then  only  as  a  mathe¬ 
matical  vocabuLT  and  not  as  a  body  of 
mathematical  skills.  ^ 

Teachers  of  matheihatics  are  inclined  to 
think  in  terms  of  the  mental  qualities  of 
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high-school  students  when  they  went  to 
school.  Although  only  one  in  ten  pupils 
went  to  high  school  in  1890,  about  one  in 
every  three  go  to  high  school  today.  Mr. 
Symond’s  best  data  on  the  careers  of  high 
school  graduates  show  that  42  per  cent  at 
the  very  most  pursue  any  form  of  higher 
education.  Of  this  number  only  27  per 
cent  go  to  college.  This  does  not  account 
for  the  number  of  pupils  who  drop  out  of 
high  school  and  college.  Furthermore,  these 
facts  are  for  1913.  Since  then  many  more 
pupils  have  been  forced  into  the  high 
schools  by  the  new  compulsory  education 
laws.  Finally,  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  practical  mathematics  is  not  superior 
to  pure  mathematics  as  a  means  of  actual 
preparation  for  college. 

Mr.  Thorndike’s  analysis  of  the  uses  of 
algebra  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  “only 
few  of  its  abilities  are  used  by  workers  in 
agriculture,  mining,  manufacturing,  trans¬ 
portation,  trade,  the  ministry,  teaching, 
medicine,  and  the  law  except  as  they  be¬ 
come  students  of  the  sciences.”  A  study  of 
the  uses  of  algebra  in  high-school  text  books 
reveals  the  following:  the  study  of  equations 
is  useful  only  in  physics  and  chemistry.  The 
comprehension  and  evaluation  of  formulas 
are  required  only  in  physics  and  chemistry. 
The  graph  is  used  in  all  high-school  ^  sub¬ 
jects.  There  is  no  use  for  complex  manipu¬ 
lation  of  polynomials,  the  mathematical 
concept  of  function,  and  the  making  of  for¬ 
mulas  in  the  study  of  the  high-school  sub¬ 
jects. 

An  analysis  of  200  pages  in  each  of  the 
twenty-eight  volumes  of  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica  shows  that  the  graph  is  useful; 
that  elementary  algebra  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  one  to  read  the  technical  topics  ih 
science;  that  only  3.57  per  cent  of  the  total 


number  of  articles  use  mathematics  beyond 
arithmetic.  When  one  considers  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  who  consult  the 
Encyolopadia  Britannica  at  all  the  actual 
use  of  pure  mathematics  beyond  arithmetic 
in  general  reading  is  negligible. 

CONCLUSION 

I  pointed  out  that  the  purpose  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  learn  to  do  welf^liose  things  which 
we  need  to  do  in  life.  I  showed  that  the 
economic  activities  of  consumption  are 
carried  on  with  much  unnecessary  deficiency 
which,  among  other  things,  is  due  to  the  in¬ 
ability  to  perform  the  mathematical  cal¬ 
culations  involved.  I  suggested  a  body 
of  mathematical  material  which  might  be 
introduced  into  the  secondary  curriculum. 
It  would  include  the  measurement  and  cal¬ 
culation  connected  with  nutrition,  purchas¬ 
ing,  measurement,  housing,  rent,  building 
materials,  lumber,  paint,  leather,  fuels, 
lighting,  heating,  clothing  fabrics  and  cloth¬ 
ing  articles.  It  is  the  mathematics  of  the 
common  commodities,  government  bulle¬ 
tins,  magazine  and  newspaper  articles,  pub¬ 
lic  records,  trade  journals,  booklets,  pub¬ 
lications  of  consumers’  organizations,  leaf¬ 
lets  containing  directions  for  the  use  of 
mechanical  appliances  and  the  general  liter¬ 
ature  of  consumption  econornics.  I  pointed 
out  that  the  curriculum  in  science  has  al¬ 
ready  met  the  demand  to  make  the  school 
subjects  serve  as  a  help  in  performing  the 
activities  of  consumption.  Finally,  I  com¬ 
pared  practical  mathematics  with  pure 
mathematics  as  a  means  of  effective  train¬ 
ing.  In  conclusion  I  would  urge  mathe¬ 
matics  teachers  to  make  a  rigorous  study  of 
the  actual  needs  of  the  people  in  order  to 
determine  what  improvement  can  be  made 
in  their  lives  through  this  subject. 
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looking  beyond  mere  covering  of  the  lesson,  has  worked  out  a  method  for  habits  that  should  come  into 
play  whenever  people  and  books  come  together.] 


IT  IS  amazing  how  many  of  the  students 
who  have  received  a  testimonial  of 
four  years  endeavor  at  high  school, 
are  lacking  in  that  one  essential  to  unaided 
and  continued  endeavor  in  the  sphere  for 
which  their  high  school  training  is  supposed 
to  have  made  them  fit.  They  have  been 
taught  English,  and  mathematics,  and  sci¬ 
ence,  and  French,  and  history,  and  some¬ 
thing  even  of  Life;  but  they  have  never  been 
taught  how  to  study. 

Assidulously  they  have  read  and  reread 
the  pages  assigned  in  each  lesson,  and  by 
sheer  repetition  some  of  the  facts  have  man¬ 
aged  to  adhere.  Explanations  plus  class¬ 
room  discussions  have  given  form  to  the 
hazy  bits.  Perhaps  at  the  end,  the  stu¬ 
dents  really  have  a  fair  grasp  of  the  subject. 
But  what  an  annihilation  of  time!  What  a 
hopeless  muddle  for  their  future  attempts  at 
acquisition  without  the  classroom  stimulus! 

History  is  the  one  subject  in  which  lack 
of  eflfective  methods  of  self-help  seems  most 
apparent.  The  conscientious  teacher  is  well 
prepared;  his  enthusiasm  and  interest  lend 
virility  to  the  subject;  he  provides  visual 
aids  and  supplementary  books;  everything, 
in  fact,  except  the  open  sesame  whereby 
his  students  might  secure  these  treasures 
for  themselves.  In  recognition  of  this  de¬ 
ficiency  a  procedure  for  the  improvement  of 
study  habits  was  tried  out  in  our  history  de¬ 
partment  this  semester,  and  we  hope  will 
prove  effective  in  pointing  a  better  way  to 
the  goal  of  self-help. 

There  is  very  little  about  the  content  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  project  that  is  original,  with,  per¬ 
haps  the  exception  of  the  library  test  and 
the  general  organization  of  the  whole  plan. 
I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the  material  to  the 


authorities  listed  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
The  whole  scheme  was  tried  out  in  eight 
sophomore  classes  in  European  History  at 
the  beginning  of  the  semester.  This  seemed 
the  most  practical  time,  as  the  new  habits  of 
study  could  be  best  taught  to  new  classes. 
In  addition  it  would  supply  definite  work 
for  the  first  few  days  when  our  classes  are 
somewhat  disorganized,  text  books  and 
other  material  can  not  always  be  secured, 
and  the  bridge  of  acquaintanceship  is  still 
to  be  crossed.  A  worth-while  task  at  this 
time  establishes  the  work  idea,  and  proves 
a  sort  of  warming-up  process  for  the  regular 
classroom  routine. 

The  first  step  was  a  test  on  the  use  of  the 
text.  It  had  as  its  objective  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  students  to  the  pedagogical  aids 
to  study  supplied  by  their  own  books,  and 
which  some  of  them  never  discover  such  as, 
indexes,  lists  of  maps,  marginal  notes,  etc. 
The  questions  and  results  for  the  same  are 
as  follows: 

TEST  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  TEXT 

1.  Where  is  the  topic  “Byzantine  Civi¬ 
lization”  discussed  in  the  text?  How  did 
you  find  this? 

2.  How  can  we  trace  the  growth  of  the 
Hapsburg  possessions?  Where  did  you  se¬ 
cure  your  information? 

3.  What  important  event  occurred  in 
1095  A.  D. ?  How  did  you  find  out? 

4.  What  topics  are  discussed  on  page 
346?  How  do  you  know? 

5.  Write  out  the  pronunciation  for 
“Aquinas.”  How  did  you  learn  this? 

6.  Name  three  references  for  further 
reading  on  the  Middle  Ages.  Where  did 
you  find  them  listed? 
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7.  On  what  page  is  there  an  illustration 
of  the  Alhambra?  How  did  you  find  this? 

8.  On  what  page  is  there  a  reference  to 
Copernicus?  How  do  you  know? 

Then  followed  a  test  on  the  use  of  library 
material.  We  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  branch  of  the  Chicago  Public  Li¬ 
brary  administered  by  trained  librarians  in 
connection  with  our  school.  We  are  there¬ 
fore  provided  with  admirable  facilities  for 
collateral  reading.  But  the  test  aims  to 
make  the  student  independent  of  official 
help  in  his  research  work,  as  well  as  to  intro¬ 
duce  him  to  the  abundant  material  he  has 
at  his  command.  The  first  question  refers 
to  a  frequently  violated  rule  with  regard  to 
the  time  limit  for  books,  and  we  hoped 
thereby  to  make  the  negligent  student  more 
conscious  of  this  ruling.  Questions  and  re¬ 
sults  are  listed  as  before. 

TEST  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

1.  How  long  can  a  student  in  a  history 
class  keep  a  library  book? 

2.  Why  is  the  volume  called  Analytic 
Index  in  the  American  Nation  Series  by 
Hart,  an  important  book?  Ask  librarian 
to  show  you  the  book. 

3.  What  facility  has  our  library  for  work¬ 
ing  out  a  bibliography  in  medieval  history? 
Examine  books  on  front  desk. 

4.  List  the  three  sets  of  history  ency¬ 
clopedias  in  our  library. 

5.  Give  the  call  numbers  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  histories:  Ancient,  Roman,  Greek,  Euro¬ 
pean,  English,  American. 


6.  List  five  magazines  in  our  library  in 
which  to  find  discussions  of  current  events. 

7.  Look  on  page  43,  Reader's  Guide  for 
December,  1926,  and  explain  all  the  refer¬ 
ences  after  the  name  “Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion.” 

As  the  third  step  in  the  plan  the  teachers 
asked  the  series  of  questions  given  below  to 
determine  the  study  habits  already  in  vogue 
among  the  students.  The  answers  proved 
an  interesting  source  of  information  about 
our  classes,  and  what  was  more  important, 
made  the  students  themselves  conscious  of 
the  value  of  the  habits  suggested  by  the  ques¬ 
tions.  The  totals  after  each  number  in  the 
results  are  the  number  of  affirmative  replies. 

QUESTIONS  TO  DETERMINE  STUDY  HABITS 

1.  Do  you  have  a  definite  time  for  Study 
at  home  ? 

2.  Do  you  have  a  separate  room  for 
study? 

3.  Do  you  study  in  a  place  where  other 
people  are  talking? 

4.  Would  you  rather  study  at  home 
than  in  school? 

5.  Do  you  get  help  in  studying  your 
lessons  ? 

6.  Do  you  write  out  notes  on  your  les¬ 
son? 

7.  Do  you  outline  your  lesson  ? 

8.  Do  you  underscore  the  important 
points  in  your  lesson  ? 

9.  Do  you  read  your  lesson  aloud  ? 

10.  Do  you  close  your  book  and  repeat 
your  lesson  to  yourself? 


RESULTS  OF  TESTS 


Name 

Number 
taking  test 

Highest 

Lowest 

Median 

Average 

A  ...  . 

38 

100 

28 

70 

69.5 

B  .  .  .  . 

30 

100 

63 

100 

92 

C  .  .  .  . 

37 

100 

90 

89 

D  .  .  .  . 

34 

90 

25 

64 

63 

E  .  .  .  . 

36 

100 

55 

80 

78 

F  .  .  .  . 

39 

100 

25 

75 

74 

G  .  .  .  . 

35 

100 

20 

80 

80.5 

H  .  .  .  . 

36 

100 

45 

70 

71 
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11.  Do  you  ever  compare  men  or  events 
unless  asked  to  do  so? 

12.  Do  you  read  the  lesson  once  through 
before  attempting  the  details? 

13.  Do  you  refresh  your  mind  in  begin¬ 
ning  to  study  an  advanced  lesson,  on  the 
principal  points  of  the  lesson  of  the  previous 
day? 

14.  Do  you  take  notes  on  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  teacher  in  the  assignment? 

15.  Do  you  try  to  overcome  being  easily 
distracted  by  physical  disturbances? 

16.  Do  you  try  to  study  in  a  place  with 
favorable  physical  conditions? 

17.  Do  you  look  up  in  the  dictionary 
new  words  which  you  do  not  understand? 

18.  Do  you  locate  new  towns  or  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  map? 

19.  Do  you  turn  to  the  pronouncing  vo¬ 
cabulary  for  the  pronunciation  of  capital 
names? 

20.  Do  you  ask  yourself  questions  on  the 
lesson  and  try  to  answer  them  ? 

21.  Do  you  use  other  books  in  addition 
to  your  text  unless  required  to  do  so  ? 

22.  Do  you  read  the  footnotes? 

23.  When  you  are  referred  to  some  point 
previously  mentioned,  do  you  turn  back  to 
hunt  it  up? 

When  the  tests  and  questions  were  com¬ 
pleted  the  students  were  supplied  with 
printed  copies  of  general  rules  for  study. 
They  are  modifications  of  those  given  by 
Whipple  in  his  little  book  Hozv  To  Study 
Effectively.  These  were  discussed  in  class. 


particular  emphasis  being  placed  on  those 
applicable  to  history.  Then  the  following 
set  of  rules,  to  be  used  when  studying  a  his¬ 
tory  lesson  based  on  an  outline,  was  dis¬ 
tributed,  explained,  and  applied. 

RULES  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  A  HISTORY  LESSON 

1.  Make  a  rapid  survey  of  the  material 
in  your  text  on  which  the  assignment  is 
based.  On  concluding  this  you  should  have 
a  general  idea  of  the  lesson,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  location  of  the  topics  according  to 
the  outline,  and  of  the  difficulties  in  prepara¬ 
tion  likely  to  be  encountered. 

2.  Remove  such  difficulties.  This  is  bet¬ 
ter  before  careful  study  of  each  topic  as 
otherwise  they  will  prevent  concentration. 

a.  Look  up  all  unknown  pronuncia¬ 

tions. 

b.  Look  up  the  meaning  of  all  un¬ 

known  words. 

c.  Look  up  all  unknown  places. 

d.  Read  all  footnotes. 

3.  Read  the  portion  of  the  text  on  the 
first  topic  in  the  outline.  Close  your  book 
and  recite  what  you  know  concerning  this 
division. 

4.  Get  the  details  the  text  contains  on 
each  topic  in  the  same  way.  Relate  these 
to  the  main  subject  and  to  each  division 
of  the  lesson. 

5.  When  collateral  reading  is  assigned 
apply  the  same  method  of  procedure. 

6.  Tell  the  story  of  the  entire  lesson  to 
yourself  in  detail  and  in  order.  Make  use 


RESULTS 


Name 

Number 
taking  test 

Highest 

Lowest 

Average 

Median 

A 

38 

100 

28 

70 

70 

B 

33 

100 

40 

80 

85 

C 

38 

90 

to 

75 

80 

D 

. 

. 

. 

34 

100 

50 

78 

78 

E 

. 

. 

. 

35 

94 

40 

76 

79 

F 

39 

100 

45 

77  S 

80 

G 

26 

100 

40 

78 

83 

H 

30 

97 

25 

66 

73 
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of  the  information  secured  in  the  collateral 
reading  bringing  it  in  where  it  belongs. 

The  final  step  in  the  procedure  was  a 
supervised  study  lesson  following  the  above 
rules.  The  assignment  was  given  a  rapid 
preliminary  survey;  the  difficulties  were 
listed  and  investigated;  each  topic  was  care¬ 
fully  read  and  tested;  and  at  the  end  an 
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organized  summary  of  the  whole  lesson 
made.  At  intervals  a  similar  study  lesson 
has  been  repeated  and  we  believe  that  the 
majority  of  the  students  follow  the  same 
method  in  their  study  at  home.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  measure  accurately  the  results  of 
this  project,  but  we  trust  that  it  is  function¬ 
ing  in  the  development  of  independence. 


RESULTS 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I  . 

24 

21 

8 

9 

32 

19 

.9 

20 

2  . 

22 

23 

24 

3 

25 

14 

12 

7 

3  . ' 

15 

0 

3 

8 

6 

7 

II 

4  . 

13 

18 

8 

10 

23 

22 

9 

5  . 

3 

2 

3 

2 

I 

9 

3 

6  . 

21 

6 

25 

15 

15 

20 

14 

24 

7  . 

I 

I 

I 

31 

15 

6 

2 

9 

8  . 

3 

2 

2 

0 

27 

0 

3 

15 

9  . 

22 

I 

3 

0 

8 

0 

6 

2 

10  . 

20 

18 

17 

0 

19 

4 

8 

16 

II  . 

33 

I 

20 

I 

15 

0 

I 

15 

12  . 

30 

25 

22 

25 

36 

20 

17 

20 

13  . 

24 

14 

II 

5 

24 

I 

17 

14  . 

30 

22 

21 

20 

34 

37 

27 

15  . 

35 

28 

28 

7 

30 

25 

16  . 

29 

24 

21 

6 

30 

3 

25 

17  . 

25 

10 

19 

8 

19 

5 

17 

18  . 

13 

10 

4 

I 

22 

18 

19  . 

18 

22 

6 

15 

22 

20  . 

25 

18 

20 

II 

22 

21  . 

35 

30 

36 

30 

■1 

29 

28 

22  . 

32 

26 

20 

9 

31 

mM 

13 

24 

The  valuable  blockhead. — “There  are  positions  in  life  in  which  the  wild,  idle,  high- 
spirited  boy,  whose  natural  bent  is  all  to  sport  and  to  adventure,  but  who  is  utterly 
without  the  turn  of  mind  or  character  that  triumphs  in  examinations,  is  more  likely  to 
succeed  than  the  plodding,  industrious  boy  who  will  win  the  prize.  The  competitive  system 
is  in  theory  a  very  democratical  one,  but,  like  many  democratic  measures,  it  does  not 
altogether  fulfill  its  promise.” — Lecky 
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CHARACTER  TEACHING  AND  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE  ) 

^  fl-  ^ 

Wm.  B.  Smith,  M.  D.  ^ 


[Rotten  morals  then  and  now,  loyalty  decadent,  lack  of  ideals,  Sinclair  Lewis’s  crude  cynicism 
in  his  attitude  toward  men  of  today,  the  persistence  of  generous  self-control  in  common  men^fhe 
school’s  maintenance  of  moral  standards — these  and  other  considerations  constitute  these  short  re¬ 
flections  of  our  Kernville  correspondent.] 


There  have  been  many  shelves  of 
books  written  in  admiration  and  con¬ 
demnation  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
the  “Little  Corsican”  who  flamed  across  the 
face  of  Europe  for  twenty-two  years  like  a 
human  meteor.  Perhaps  the  most  intensely 
interesting  of  all  these  books  is  the  recent 
biography  by  the  German  author,  Emil 
Ludwig. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  writer  to 
criticise  or  laud  this  latest  book,  though  it 
will  be  impossible  for  any  reader  to  withhold 
a  due  measure  of  admiration  for  the  author’s 
accomplishment.  It  reads  more  like  a  swift- 
moving  drama  than  a  staid  and  steady 
chronicle  of  facts,  and  yet  it  draws  its  ma¬ 
terial  from  sources  which  stamp  it  with  au¬ 
thenticity.  As  a  picture  of  the  men  and 
times  of  Napoleon  it  is  a  highly  artistic  piece 
of  work,  and  so  impresses  one. 

But  there  is  one  fundamental  thing  the 
author  failed  to  do,  and  that  is  to  link  the 
picture  of  the  men  of  that  time  and  their 
social  and  political  problems  with  our  own 
day,  without  which  the  object  of  any  biog¬ 
raphy  or  history  is  not  attained.  The  appli¬ 
cation  is  so  vitally  important  that  the  readers 
of  this  magazine  should  be  deeply  interested. 

There  is  much  questioning  these  days  of 
the  conscious  ideals  toward  which  democratic 
education  is  heading.  Some  even  question 
whether  or  not  there  are  any  conscious  ideals 
in  the  definite  program  of  education  which 
we  support.  That  the  ideal  does  exist  and 
persist  and  grow  is  not  a  question  in  this 
writer’s  mind.  The  ideal  is  to  develop 
character  to  the  end  that  we  may  see  a  com¬ 
ing  generation  of  better  and  happier  citizens 
in  this  democracy  of  ours. 


It  is  said  that  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
started  the  French  Revolution  and  that 
Napoleon  rose  to  captain  it  for  his  own 
advantage.  Ludwig’s  book  gives  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  interpretation  to  Napoleon’s 
part  in  it.  There  is  no  question  in  that  au¬ 
thor’s  mind  that  Napoleon  was  the  greatest 
opportunist  that  the  last  two  hundred  years 
have  produced.  But  even  in  his  oppor¬ 
tunism  he  was  great.  He  was  a  dreamer  of 
panoramic  visions  of  world-wide  grandeur, 
and  was  yet  able  to  turn  them  almost  into 
realities.  Vision  linked  to  energy,  and  power 
to  create  reality  out  of  them  is  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  genius.  There  is  no  question  about 
Napoleon’s  full  share  of  genius. 

Probably  Napoleon  was  the  greatest  de¬ 
structive  force  the  world  has  ever  seen 
against  the  old  social  and  political  idea  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings  and  the  inheritance 
of  special  privilege.  The  way  he  flamed  and 
stormed  across  the  ancient  borders  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  unseated  kings,  princes,  and  nobles 
and  put  his  own  small-town  brothers  and 
sisters  and  generals  in  their  divine  seats, 
is  so  bizarre  as  to  be  ridiculous.  But  it 
was  not  ridiculous  to  those  possessors  of 
ancient  titles  and  inherited  privileges.  Out 
of  that  spectacle  grew  the  modern  idea  of 
democracy  with  the  source  of  all  power  in¬ 
herent  in  the  people. 

Ludwig’s  book  fails  to  make  clear  the  link 
between  our  time  and  place  and  hard  social 
and  political  problems  and  Napoleon’s  fail¬ 
ure  to  accomplish  his  definite  purpose  of  a 
United  States  of  Europe  when  this  burning 
ambition  was  so  nearly  within  his  grasp. 

The  answer  seems  to  be  very  simple. 
The  book  itself  gives  a  startlingly  clear  pic- 
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ture  of  the  private  and  personal  morals  of 
that  time.  They  were  rotten  to  the  point 
of  dissolution  and  decay.  This  low  state 
of  personal  morality  was  not  confined  to 
Napoleon  and  his  immediate  following,  but 
was  so  general  that  the  author  simply  takes 
it  for  granted  that  a  man  could  be  highly 
moral  in  public  and  possess  the  clearest  social 
and  political  purpose  and  loyalty,  and  yet 
subscribe  to  private  standards  that  were  dis¬ 
solute  and  degenerating.  The  same  war 
between  social  and  group  ideals  and  private 
practice  is  the  heart  and  core  of  our  own 
problems  today. 

Napoleon  set  out  to  elaborate  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Revolution  into  solid  law  and 
practical  government.  He  gathered  around 
himself  all  the  men  of  brains  and  energy 
and  accomplishment  that  he  could  find.  He 
put  them  in  high  places  and  set  them  to  work 
to  forward  the  political  ideas  he  had  in  mind. 
But  he,  himself,  failed  to  see  that  he  had 
come  across  the  face  of  society  as  the  scourge 
of  divine  right  of  kings  and  inherited  special 
privileges. 

Therefore  he  started  at  once  to  establish 
a  Napoleonic  dynasty.  To  further  this 
ambition  he  put  upon  the  thrones  of  Europe 
all  the  quarreling,  incompetent,  intriguing 
members  of  his  own  family,  expecting  them 
to  be  wise  and  grateful  and  loyal  and  willing 
to  further  his  own  purpose  for  a  united  Eu¬ 
rope.  They  failed  him  miserably  because 
not  one  of  the  whole  crew  was  loyal  or  grate¬ 
ful  or  wise,  and  all  were  hearty  subscribers 
to  the  low  type  of  personal  morality  of  the 
times. 

Had  Napoleon  been  less  intent  on  per¬ 
petuating  his  own  family  in  power,  had  he 
followed  to  a  logical  conclusion  his  habit  of 
rewarding  genius  and  brains  and  energy  and 
loyalty  with  the  highest  offices  within  his 
gift  as  he  rose  to  power,  he  would  have 
welded  a  political  machine  through  which 
his  noble  ideal  of  a  United  Europe  might 
have  been  accomplished.  He  failed  to  do 
this  and  his  great  plans  crashed  about  his 
head,  and  democracy  in  Europe  was  set 
back  many  hundreds  of  years. 

Therefore  Napoleon  had  no  conception  of 


the  incompatibility  of  his  grand  visions  and 
his  ability  to  create  reality  out  of  them,  with 
his  own  private  morals  and  his  Corsican 
clannishness.  His  attitude  toward  women, 
and  that  of  all  the  men  in  power  around  him, 
was  a  deadening  blow  to  the  democratic 
idea  of  equality  of  the  sexes  and  a  single 
standard  of  sex  morality.  He  had  no  ideal¬ 
ism  to  offer  the  world  in  this  essential  of  the 
family  unit,  and  civilization  built  upon  the 
family  unit  had  to  suffer  thereby. 

This,  added  to  his  inability  to  see  himself 
in  proper  perspective  as  a  beacon  light  for 
the  slow  upward  progress  of  fraternity  and 
brotherhood  in  the  life  of  mankind,  makes 
his  end  a  part  of  universal  justice,  and  him¬ 
self  one  of  the  most  pitiful  figures  of  all  his¬ 
tory. 

So  we  come  to  be  able  to  apply  the  lesson 
of  Napoleon  to  our  own  times  and  places. 
Sinclair  Lewis  in  his  now  famous,  or  infa¬ 
mous,  novel  called  Elmer  Gantry^  reveals  his 
own  attitude  toward,  and  estimate  of  com¬ 
mon  men,  one  of  cynicism  so  crude  as  to  be 
ludicrous.  In  the  estimate  of  the  author 
of  Elmer  Gantry  humanity  in  our  times  is 
made  up  of  two  classes,  ignorant  fools  and 
weaklings  who  are  fair  game  for  any  dema¬ 
gogue  who  cares  to  lead  them  by  the  nose, 
and  those  rogues  who  are  acute  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  enough  to  rise  to  power  on  such 
a  ladder  of  rotten  souls.  Sinclair  Lewis 
plainly  cannot  see  himself  in  clear  perspec¬ 
tive  against  the  background  of  our  common 
humanity. 

We  are  far  enough  from  the  passion  and 
glamor  of  Napoleon’s  career  to  give  him  a 
just  estimate  as  one  of  the  great  educational 
forces  of  history.  His  personality  merges 
into  the  great  stream  of  life  of  which  he  was 
a  part.  On  his  side  were  vision  and  a  more 
or  less  fertile  ability  to  transmute  those 
visions  into  reality,  on  the  other  side  was 
the  great  tide  of  solid  human  virtues  out  of 
which  the  succeeding  generation  arose. 
While  men  of  genius  may  lead,  if  they  be 
wise,  they  cannot  trample  under  foot  the 
humanity  common  to  us  all  and  fail  to  perish 
miserably  in  their  course. 

In  any  sane  social  or  political  philosophy 
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we  must  begin  witli  the  solid  foundation  that 
life,  after  all,  is  its  own  justification  and  its 
own  excuse.  Life  will  exist  on  the  earth 
when  all  the  unhappy  geniuses  and  their 
works  have  perished  if  they  fail  to  keep 
the  faith.  Genius  is,  in  general,  non  inheri¬ 
table  and  non  transmissible,  and  should  be 
duly  humble  in  the  face  of  that  fact.  But 
that  an  ideal  social  organization  could  be 
built  up  of  wise  men  and  geniuses  is  in¬ 
defensible  in  theory  and  a  failure  in  fact, 
for  it  contains  too  much  explosive  to  hold 
together. 

Common  honesty,  common  decency,  loy¬ 
alty  to  one’s  home,  one’s  country,  and  one’s 
civilization,  and  innocent  joy  in  life  itself 
are  the  ideal  of  any  attainable  education  of 
the  individual  or  the  group.  It  can  be  at¬ 
tained  only  slowly,  and  when  "each  genera¬ 
tion  steps  up  on  the  accomplishments  of  its 
predecessors,  and  profits  by  its  mistakes. 
Education  with  this  sane  ideal  well  put  to 
the  fore  is  the  only  dependence  in  this  age 
of  loosened  religious  affiliations  and  confu¬ 
sion  of  crowds  and  babel  of  many  tongues 
shouting  to  be  heard. 

If  life,  after  all,  is  its  own  justification 
and  its  own  excuse,  the  individual  can  at¬ 
tain  happiness  only  through  sane  adjust¬ 
ment  to  his  environment  and  the  utilization 
of  his  powers  and  development  of  his  talents. 
This  work  must  be  relieved  and  varied  by 
healthy  and  joyous  play.  Thus  alone  can 
the  abundant  energy  and  passion  of  youth 
be  harnessed  to  the  social  machinery.  And 
only  through  sane  and  healthy  play  can  the 
appetites  of  youth,  and  the  youth  spirit 
of  any  age,  be  tuned  to  a  happy  and  joyous 
life.  It  is  well  to  believe  in  immortality  of 


the  soul  and  conscious  growth  of  personality 
after  death,  but  we  are  certain  only  of  today, 
and  today  will  reward  us  abundantly  only  as 
we  practice  the  virtues  of  our  humanity. 

On  this  basis  democracy  must  rest.  Self- 
control  is  still  the  imperial  virtue.  Know¬ 
ing  evil  to  be  the  maladjustment  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  his  environment,  and  knowing 
that  this  environment  gets  more  complex 
every  year,  there  is  little  virtue  in  a  flat 
statement  that  such  maladjustment  does  not 
exist,  as  is  possible  on  one  side;  or  in  taking 
the  stand  that  nothing  but  maladjustment  is 
to  be  seen  or  realized  as  does  Sinclair  Lewis. 
Life  is  its  own  excuse,  but  sane  and  healthy 
adjustment  of  the  individual  to  his  own 
group  life  is  the  only  possible  way  of  prog¬ 
ress.  The  shortcomings  of  education  lie 
in  not  consciously  striving  to  mould  the 
child  to  this  end.  We  must  maintain  a  cu¬ 
rious  scientific  and  doubting  attitude  of 
mind,  and  yet  we  must  see  the  beauty  of 
life  and  the  wonder  of  our  common  virtues. 

In  this  connection  much  might  be  said 
for  tolerance  of  the  other  fellow’s  faiths  and 
opinions.  As  long  as  common  honesty, 
decency,  and  loyalty  are  characteristic  of 
the  individual  he  will  be,  or  will  become,  a 
worthy  citizen  of  our  common  civilization. 
To  the  geniuses  we  may  look  for  light  and 
leadership  and  the  shock  that  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  shake  us  out  of  old  outworn 
habits;  but  we  should  recognize  that  as 
their  function,  while  the  rest  of  us  can  be 
quite  happy  with  life  as  we  find  it  if  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  surrounded,  more 
or  less,  by  the  common  virtues.  But  with¬ 
out  these  common  virtues,  all  history  shows 
us  the  group  is  doomed  to  extinction. 
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"VJINE  per  cent  would  wish  to  attend  school  here  because  the 
building  has  “sublimity,”  “cathedralness,”  “splendor,” 
besides  all  of  the  qualities  ascribed  to  the  preceding  building. 
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